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EDITORIAL 
The Gospel in an Age of Anxiety 


T appears to be an accepted fact that there is something in the 
l nature of a revival of religion taking place in the United States 

at the present time. It has been the subject of comment by 
many observers, both native and foreign, of the American scene. 
The phenomenon itself is sufficiently well established by such sta- 
tistical evidence as increased church membership, the popular sale 
of religious books, and by the emergence of a new and positive atti- 
tude toward religion which can be observed in the realms of edu- 
cation and politics. When it comes to the question of its valuation, 
however, the commentators have shown a marked reluctance to 
commit themselves to a positive judgment, and many have voiced 
serious misgivings. 

The reasons for this hesitation are readily understandable. The 
world has become so accustomed to the idea of the decline of reli- 
gion that the idea of a revival would seem almost a miracle, and 
miracles don’t happen. Or do they? History itself proves that we 
cannot be quite so certain as we once were. The idea of a revival 
of political absolutism in the shape of the totalitarian state would 
have been received with equal incredulity fifty years ago. But it 
took place all the same. Then, there is no doubt, the revival has 
its extravagant and ludicrous features, and these tend to create sus- 
picion in some minds. One commentator, thinking of some of its 
manifestations in Hollywood and environs, has spoken of “juke- 
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box religion,” and it is hard not to agree with him when we are 
accustomed to the more traditional expressions of religion. But 
again caution is in order. Must religion be tied to one particular 
set of forms? If a movie actress confesses her faith in the words, 
“God is a lovin’ doll,” is her faith necessarily superficial because 
she expresses it in her native idiom rather than in the language of 
the Nicene Creed or the Westminster Confession or Paul Tillich? 
The third and probably the principal reason why observers are re- 
luctant to pronounce a positive verdict on the apparent revival of 
religion is the fact that it coincides with the presence of a mood of 
anxiety or fear in wide sections of the American people, and they 
suspect a connection between the two. Are the American people 
running to God as a frightened child runs to hide behind his moth- 
er’s skirts? The skeptics of antiquity saw fear as the source of re- 
ligion; and history shows that religion tends to flourish in periods 
of general dislocation and insecurity. If the religion which is being 
revived today is of the type known as “fox-hole religion,” it will 
thrive as long as the sense of insecurity which gave birth to it per- 
sists, but if and when things take a turn for the better, the religious 
tide will begin to run out. Rabelais had the word for this: 


“The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 
The devil was well, and the devil a monk he’d be.” 


Yet granting there may be some ground for this suspicion, it 
would be a grave mistake to write the whole thing off on that ac- 
count. The Christian Church will misunderstand its vocation if 
it rests content with critical appraisal of the revival and fails to see 
that it presents both an opportunity and a challenge. If the fears 
of the American people (which may be hysterical) are leading them 
to a religion (which may be specious), it may be possible, in this 
situation, to lead them to real religion, and, from real religion, to 
introduce them to real fear. 


I 


The element of opportunity is fairly evident. Increased church 
attendance means increased opportunity to make the Gospel known. 
But the opportunity is not only quantitative. Much more impor- 
tant is the mood of seriousness which prevails today. We should 
not underestimate the value of this as a factor in facilitating the task 
of the Christian Church; for it has not always been like this. ‘There 
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have been times—and not so long ago either—when the dominant 
mood was one of frivolity; and frivolity presents a difficult barrier 
to the preacher who bears a serious message. But now it is dif- 
ferent. It is plain for all to see that we are living in serious times. 
So deep is the change of mood from that of the 1920's, that even 
college students, a notoriously light-hearted group at most times, 
today tend to wear a grave and preoccupied air. ‘There is a general 
disposition to listen to a serious message which is greater than at 
any time in living memory. 

If the Church is to use this opportunity, it must take its own task 
with a seriousness which matches the prevailing mood. A Meth- 
odist Bishop complained recently of the triviality of much of the 
preaching in his Church. The fault is not confined to the Meth- 
odist Church. ‘There are preachers in all the Churches who seem 
to believe that they must entertain or amuse in order to gain a 
hearing for their serious message. This is a hangover from the 
1920’s. It is not necessary to fiddle to draw attention to the fact 
that Rome is burning. There is a deep seriousness in the minds 
of men today. ‘This is no time for trivial preaching. 

At the same time the situation presents its own peculiar tempta- 
tions which must be recognized. In its very proper eagerness to 
speak to men’s condition the Church must not relax its paramount 
concern for the integrity of the Gospel. 

There are two kinds of temptations which present themselves. 
One is the temptation to capitalize on the contemporary predicament 
by presenting the Gospel as the alternative to catastrophe: “Repent 
—orelse ... 1!" This is a subtle temptation because it clearly con- 
tains an element of truth; the preacher who is disposed to use it will 
find plenty of material in Scripture. But the presentation of the 
Gospel in these terms is liable to defeat its own purpose; for if the 
impending catastrophe is averted, the Gospel will seem to have lost 
its relevance; if the catastrophe happens, the Gospel will seem to 
have lost its power. The Gospel is indeed the alternative to catas- 
trophe, but the catastrophe is not necessarily to be identified with 
that which is immediately impending; nor does acceptance of the 
Gospel guarantee immunity from the H-bomb. 

The danger in this approach is of the type which Toynbee has 
characterized as “‘archaism,”’ i.e., the danger of seeking a pseudo- 
solution to the contemporary predicament by way of retreat to the 
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simplicities of a by-gone day. In the days of the old-time religion 
(so the unconscious reasoning would seem to run) we were not ex- 
posed to the threat of the H-bomb; so let us return to the old-time 
religion, and the threat of the H-bomb will disappear. There are 
several evidences of archaism in the religious life of our time. One 
is the resurgence of fundamentalism. Another is the return of re- 
vival campaigns recalling those of the nineteenth century. Much 
of the success of the Billy Graham campaigns can be ascribed to 
the fact that they offer simple solutions to the problems besetting 
us today. A British observer of Graham’s campaign in London 
wrote: “His evangelism is a neatly packaged medicine which you 
swallow, knowing that it will do you good. . . . Another danger 
of the Graham campaign is what may be called ‘the easy solution of 
problems.’ Get the individual right, and you get the world right. 
A million people have had that doubtful doctrine preached to them 
with authority; and the ‘Old Book’ has been shaken aloft as the sig- 
nal of its authenticity.” * 

To this it might be replied that some who are more aware of the 
complexities of the total situation are inclined to lose sight of the 
individual, and that the emphasis on individual conversion supplies 
a much needed corrective. But when individual conversion is pro- 
claimed as the panacea for the ills of our time, and when in addi- 
tion the appeal is bound up with an archaistic Biblicism, there is 
clearly a danger of building a religious Maginot Line which might 
have been an effective defense in the last war but will be of no value 
in the next. The writer of the survey quoted above expresses the 
view that “in spite of his twentieth century youth, Billy Graham is 
an ancient of the nineteenth.” 

The other temptation which is present in the situation concerns 
the exploitation of the therapeutic resources of the Gospel. This 
temptation is one of special power and subtlety, because there are 
undoubtedly such resources in the Gospel, and because our sick gen- 
eration seems positively to cry out for them. It is certain that those 
who practice this soul-therapy do so with the best intentions, the pur- 
est motives, and sometimes with astonishing results. Jesus brought 
healing to the sick in body and mind, and his Church is appointed 
steward of this benefit of the Gospel. We have reason to reproach 
ourselves for the neglect of our commission in this matter. Yet we 


1 Cecil Northcott in The Christian Century, June 2, 1954. 
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must also remind ourselves that one of the things Jesus most feared 
was to be accepted as a healer—not because he was opposed to heal- 
ing, but because he saw how it could distort men’s conception of his 
mission and blind them to his real objective. ‘The question we must 
ask is whether our modern humanitarianism, which owes so much of 
its inspiration to the Gospel, cannot become the most insidious her- 
esy, if it assumes too dominant a role, by opening the door to a utili- 
tarianism which regards religion as a means to human well-being 
(“God's chief end is to satisfy man’’) and a pragmatism which meas- 
ures the truth of religion by its immediate practical utility. It is 
precisely this danger to which the people of Israel repeatedly suc- 
cumbed when they forsook the Lord their God and resorted to Baal, 
Mammon and Ashtoreth, the divinities of plenty, profit and pleasure. 
It makes little difference if we erect our altars to the divinities of 
physical and mental health (Psyche, Soma, and Hygiea would per- 
haps form an appropriate trinity); the danger remains the same. It 
is, as the prophets saw, the danger of failing to realize the true depth 
and gravity of the human predicament. The psychological discov- 
ery of the dimension of depth in human personality is only a partial 
safeguard against this danger so long as the assumption persists that 
even the depths are amenable to therapy. And if some depth-psy- 
chologists are disposed to acknowledge the usefulness of God as a 
“psychological function,” they have only exposed the root of all 
idolatry. 
II 


While the Christian Church is challenged by the present situation 
to a fresh concern for the integrity of the Gospel, it is also challenged 
by the Gospel to a fresh scrutiny of the present situation. ‘The ques- 
tion must be asked whether the predicament of contemporary man 
(especially where it is associated with the revival of religion) is the 
authentic human predicament to which the Gospel is relevant. 

It has become a commonplace to describe ours as an age of anxiety. 
Evidences of its prevalence in our midst are many and varied. The 
two most conspicuous (apart from its expressions in contemporary art 
and literature, especially poetry) are, no doubt, the existence of a 
semi-hysterical anti-communism and the spectacular increase in the 
incidence of mental illness. Perhaps we need look no further than 
the faces we see around us every day; that “astigmatic scowl,” as 
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it has been called, which is so characteristic of the contemporary 
physiognomy bears its own vivid testimony to the prevailing mood. 
An indirect evidence is also to be seen in the immense popularity 
of certain books and sermons which are expressly addressed to this 
condition. 

It is one hundred years since Kierkegaard called attention to the 
significance of anxiety in the psychology of the religious life, but his 
insights were little heeded in his own day. It was not till the threat 
to human existence, which Kierkegaard realized in the realm of ethi- 
cal and spiritual experience, began to make itself palpable in the cul- 
tural order that men took serious note of what he had said. But 
though the demons that torment our generation go under the name 
of anxiety, much of our anxiety, it is to be feared, is bound up with 
current idolatries. Some of it is doubtless a product of the habitual 
tension which is imposed upon us by the accelerated pace of life and 
the resultant increase in the strain of competition. But this in turn 
is rooted in uncritical acceptance of the success-pattern of our ac- 
quisitive society. Not only does it become steadily harder to keep 
up with the Joneses, but, like the Red Queen, we have to run faster 
and faster to stay in the same place. 

The question may also be raised with reference to the guilt feel- 
ings which figure largely in the pathology of our generation. It is 
reported that a large proportion of the patients receiving psychiatric 
treatment are victims of a repressed sense of guilt. We would seem 
to have here an obvious and authentic point of contact for the Gos- 
pe!: and it is a known fact that psychiatrists, or some of them, are 
disposed to welcome the co-operation of ministers in helping people 
who are afflicted in this way. But a sense of guilt is not always the 
same as a sense of sin; and, indeed, they can be poles apart. A sense 
of guilt may be a morbid growth of the loss of self, which is the con- 
sequence of idolatry; in other words, it may arise from subscription 
to an idolatrous ideal of personality and from refusal to be a real 
person (an “individual” in the language of Kierkegaard), whose ex- 
istence is grounded in an unique act of election and vocation. It 
was one of Luther’s great insights that men have “to become sin- 
ners,” as he expressed it with characteristic boldness in his lectures 
on Romans; for becoming a sinner is a spiritual event, and it is not 
possible to the natural man, not even with the aid of depth psychol- 
ogy. Men can become sinners only before God, and they can do 
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this without ceasing to be healthy and well integrated psychological 
specimens. 

An indirect clue to our understanding of the human predicament 
is to be found in the attitude we take to the evangelical doctrine of 
justification by faith. It has been known since Paul’s time that when 
sin is moralized, the doctrine of justification by faith fails to make 
sense. When sin is psychologized (as is more likely to happen to- 
day), it can at best serve as a symbol. But the reality it symbolizes 
isa form of justification by works; for it is a basic principle with the 
psychiatrist that his is a maieutic role—his aim is to improve the pa- 
tient’s capacity to deal with his own problems. One who had been 
successfully treated by these methods would not thereby be justified; 
he might only be “‘washed unto greater foulness”’ (to use a phrase of 
Spurgeon’s). It is to be feared that the rapprochement between 
ministers and psychiatrists usually presupposes a Roman Catholic 
doctrine of justification. What Luther realized was that if the au- 
thentic note of the Gospel is to be preserved, there can be no com- 
promise at this point. He never tired of reiterating that the right- 
eousness of faith is outside of us, not in us, and that the signature of 
faith may well be inner conflict. If we translate the Gospel into a 


technique of psychological integration, we may gain peace of mind, 
but we are in danger of losing the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding. 


III 


There is one other aspect of contemporary anxiety which calls for 
scrutiny. It is obvious that apprehension regarding the future has 
powerfully affected the prevailing mood. ‘This factor has received 
added force from the violence of the contrast between our century 
and its predecessor. In the nineteenth century the concept of the 
future was like a charm which conjured up visions of boundless 
hope and progress; but since the nineteenth century came to an end 
—for Europeans on June 28, 1914, and for Americans on October 
29, 1929-the future has become an object of fear and foreboding. 
It is not merely that the rosy dreams of a golden future have given 
place to nightmarish visions of flaming death and destruction; the 
crucial change is man’s loss of confidence in his ability to control 
the future. The convulsions of this century, war, revolution, eco- 
nomic collapse, and now finally the invention of weapons of an in- 
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calculable destructive potency, have combined to spread a feeling 
in men’s minds that they are the helpless victims of forces which are 
beyond human control. 

It is this aspect of our contemporary anxiety that prompted the 
choice of theme for the Evanston Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches. Our generation cries out for a message of hope. Can 
the Christian Church give such a message? The lukewarm recep- 
tion accorded to the message of Evanston, even among church peo- 
ple, points up the difficulty. It appears to be felt in some quarters 
that the Assembly failed to speak the word for which the world is 
waiting, and as usual, some are inclined to blame this failure on the 
theologians. But the question is—What kind of a word is the world 
waiting for, and is it that kind of word the Christian Church is com- 
missioned to deliver? It is an index of the measure to which our 
minds are infected with secular utopianism that we seem to expect 
that the Christian hope should present a counter-attraction, capable 
of competing on their own ground with the idea of progress or the 
eschatology of communism. The Christian message of hope, pata- 
doxically, is not a message about the future; it is a message about 
Him to whom the future belongs. It bids us leave the future to 
Him to whom it belongs—“Be not anxious for the morrow’’—and 
give our undivided attention to discerning and doing His will to- 
day—‘‘Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” Anxi- 
ety regarding the future cannot be relieved by seeking to build se- 
curities which project into the future, not even when the building 
materials are quarried from the apocalyptic pages of the New Testa- 
ment; for any such fancied securities not only tend to foster pre- 
sumptuous illusions, but they also distract us from the urgency of 
the present, and thus they undermine the very future to which they 
look. What the Gospel offers is not a blueprint of a secure future; 
it offers us a real present, i.e., a present in which God is present and 
in which his will may be known and done in faith. 

There is a temptation in a generation like ours, which is starved 
of hope, to clutch at hope as a substitute for faith; but this would 
be to act like the dog in Aesop’s fable which was crossing a stream 
with a piece of meat in its mouth, and seeing, as it thought, another 
dog with a piece of meat in its mouth, snatched greedily at it, only 
to lose both the substance and the shadow. There can be no short 
cut. Faith is the substratum or substructure of hope. There can 
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be no real future except on the basis of a real present. The Chris- 
tian message of hope to those who are filled with anxiety because of 
what tomorrow may bring is: Turn away your anxiety from tomor- 
row (which it cannot reach in any case), and direct it on today, where 
it can be transformed into faith and obedience. Only so can today 
become a real present, and provide the key to a real future—in hope. 
GerorcE S. HENDRY 


A Kierkegaard Centenary 


HE centennial of Kierkegaard’s death, November 11, 1855, 

is being widely celebrated this year throughout the world. 

THEOLOGY Topay in this present issue adds its contribution 
to this notable date by publishing several articles which seek to 
interpret and expound the abiding significance of Kierkegaard and 
the existential movement of our own day which owes so much to 
him. 


Appropriately, the brief devotional article has an impish, seem- 
ingly facetious quality about it not unlike some of S. K.’s better 
gems. But the “Protest” is not funny; it is deadly serious and ex- 
presses our sentiments all too exactly. Joseph Haroutunian is Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. He is the author of Piety Versus Moralism (1932), Wis- 
dom and Folly in Religion (1940), and Lust for Power (1949). 


In the hundred years since Kierkegaard’s death and more particu- 
larly in the last decade, an extensive literature about S. K. has de- 
veloped. Something of the range and scope of his work together 
with its significance for contemporary philosophy and theology is 
recorded for us in Niels Thulstrup’s article. With special reference 
to Scandinavian studies the author indicates how virile and con- 
troversial has been the recent exploration of Kierkegaard’s legacy. 
This article gives a clue to Kierkegaard’s genius and provides an 
important bibliographical inventory of special value for those who 
are working in this field. 

Niels Thulstrup is Secretary of the Kierkegaard Society, Adjunct 
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Professor of Systematic Theology at the University of Copenhagen, 
and a member of the Board of Directors of the Copenhagen Theo- 
logical Association. He is the author of several books on Kierke- 
gaard and has written many articles about Kierkegaard especially 
for Scandinavian newspapers and journals. We are indebted to 
Professor Paul Holmer of the Philosophy Department, University 
of Minnesota, for the English translation of this article. 


It is most appropriate that we should have an article by Walter 
Lowrie in a number dealing with Kierkegaard. For the English- 
speaking world the two names are inseparable, and perhaps no one 
living knows more about the translation and circulation of S. K.’s 
works than Walter Lowrie. His article is a running commentary 
on the good and ill fortune which Kierkegaard has had from trans- 
lators, editors, interpreters, and publishers. Of particular interest 
is the story of S. K. in English, and the author tells it as only he 
knows it. 

Walter Lowrie is a distinguished author in his own right, but he 
is most widely known as the English translator of Kierkegaard. 
Walter Lowrie has the distinction of being the only honorary mem- 
ber of the Kierkegaard Society. He has been made a knight of 
Danebrog by the King of Denmark and last August was invited to 
read a paper on Kierkegaard in Copenhagen. He was unable to 
be present, but he prepared this article as his own contribution to 
the Centennial. 


It was inevitable that the revival of interest in Kierkegaard should 
also direct attention to his contemporary, Grundtvig, with whom 
Kierkegaard had so much and so little in common. We are happy 
to publish, therefore, the article on “Grundtvig and Kierkegaard” 
by Henning Hgirup who knows both men thoroughly. The author 
regards the Church as the main point of controversy and skillfully 
shows how an initial agreement between the two Danes turned into 
almost diametrically opposite views. 

Henning Hgirup is Dean of the Cathedral at Viborg, Denmark, 
and serves as the President of the Grundtvig Society. He is the au- 
thor of two books on Grundtvig in Danish and is currently preparing 
a book on Grundtvig’s son, Frederick Lange, who was a minister in 
the United States for several years. Professor Johannes Knudsen 
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of the Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, Illinois, 
prepared the English translation of Hgirup’s article. Dr. Knudsen 
is the author of a recent book on Grundtvig entitled, Danish Rebel 
(Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 1955). Dr. Knudsen has recently 
been appointed Dean of the Graduate School at Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary. 


In ways which Kierkegaard could not have foreseen, existentialism 
has today certain obvious affinities with the contemporary mood and 
the world situation. In his article on Nihilism and Anxiety, Helmut 
Thielicke expounds certain trademarks of our times which owe some- 
thing of their character to the Danish thinker of a hundred years ago. 
In our urge to absolutize a principle of the interpretation of existence 
today, we create an “ism” which reigns supreme and at the same time 
tends to ignore certain important areas of existence. Modern man, 
and especially modern youth, has therefore become skeptical of all 
absolutes, and this is the breeding ground of nihilism and anxiety. 

Helmut Thielicke has recently been appointed the Dean of the 
newly established Theological Faculty at the University of Hamburg. 
He is well-known as one of the younger and more vigorous theologi- 
cal voices in Germany today. His article has been used in lecture 
form by Professor Thielicke and is adapted from his book, Nihilis- 
mus, published in 1950. The English translation was prepared by 
John C. Holden, a graduate student in theology who has studied 
at Princeton Theological Seminary, Edinburgh, Tiibingen, and 
Hamburg. 


As a contribution to understanding just what existentialism means, 
we publish in this issue Carl Michalson’s essay under the provocative 
title, “Existentialism Is a Mysticism.’ Steering between an elemen- 
tary or merely historical report and the kind of abstract discussion 
that usually is given this subject, the author skillfully links existen- 
tialism and mysticism in such a way as to cast light on both. Existen- 
tialism, we are told, as a secular or laicized philosophy stops short 
of mysticism’s goal. Hence existentialism is “a penultimate mysti- 
cism.”” But both are alike in their “discipline of thirst,” their rest- 
lessness and restiveness, their hope against hope in plumbing the 
nothingness of human existence. Even the atheistic existentialist 
does not rejoice when he announces that “God is dead.” ‘This, the 
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author maintains, does not mean that Christian theologians should 
use existentialism for their own apologetic purposes, but rather they 
should see it as ‘‘a kind of Macedonian invitation” to observe with 
sympathy and understanding how existentialism “exposes the poverty 
of man when he is seen alone.” 

Carl Michalson is Professor of Systematic Theology at Drew The- 
ological Seminary, Madison, N. J. He is the editor of a volume to 
be published by Scribner’s on Christianity and the Existentialists, 
containing contributions from H. R. Niebuhr, John Mackay, Spinka, 
Dinkler, Casserley, Tillich, and S. R. Hopper. 


This issue also contains a feature book review by Howard Johnson 
of Kierkegaard’s “big book on Adler,” which Walter Lowrie has 
translated and to which he has given the title On Authority and Rev- 
elation. ‘The book perhaps sheds more light on S. K. than on Adler, 
and the reviewer takes occasion to relate it to other aspects of Kierke- 
gaardian studies. 

The Rev. Howard A. Johnson is Canon Theologian of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine in New York. He also serves as Adjunct 
Professor of Religion at Columbia University where, this past year, 
he offered a course on Kierkegaard in the Graduate Faculty of Phi- 
losophy. Canon Johnson was a Fellow of the American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation, studying in Copenhagen during the years 1946- 
1948. He has revisited Denmark three times since then for further 
study. In 1952 he lectured on Kierkegaard at more than twenty 
Japanese seminaries, colleges, and universities—Christian, Buddhist, 
Shinto, and secular. The lectures were published in Japanese, and 


the book is now in its second edition. 
H. T. K. 
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PROTEST TO THE LORD 


By Joseph HarouTuNIAN 


“Why do you call me Lord and not do what I tell you?”—Luke 6: 46. 


UT Lord, have you not heard? Christianity is a religion of 
grace, and not of works. ‘The principal thing with us is to 
celebrate the love of God with due reverence and solemnity. 

We praise you for your Sacrifice, confess our sins and pray fervently. 
We are deeply moved by the Divine Service of the Church. We lis- 
ten to the Word with awe and eat at the Lord’s Table with amaze- 
ment. We do all this in faith and by faith, knowing that faith alone 
pleases God. We, sir, following our great theologians and preachers, 
do not believe in justification by works. You, surely, do not mean 
to tell us that in this we are wrong! 

We know very well that we must be good, living soberly according 
to the Law of God. We know the Ten Commandments, and have 
kept them from our youth. We know that we must love God and 
neighbor according to the Great Commandment, as far as we are 
able. We are in general, commonly and in common, a good peo- 
ple, better than those around us, as you well know. We do not kill, 
or steal, or commit adultery. We do not care to hurt anyone, and 
we help one another for our good. We believe in justice and fair 
play, and practice them. We are friendly toward our neighbors, 
and try to placate our enemies. We do not wish to claim too much, 
but we love, or are kindly disposed toward, all men. _ Is it quite true, 
as your question implies, that we call you “Lord, Lord,” and do not 
do what you tell us? 

We confess indeed that we do not always do what you have told 
us, and that we do not do it perfectly. But to imply that we do not 
do it, simply and without qualification do not do it, is not just. We 
fall short, but we do not fall flat. We fall short of our own inten- 
tions, but we do not care to become morbid about the matter. We 
prefer to hope rather than to despair. And we beg to remind you 
that we must do the possible and not the impossible. 

You know that the Law of God is not contrary to the Law of Na- 
ture. We cannot go against our needs and our responsibilities. We 
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do not believe that you meant us to hate the world; to leave family 
and dispose of our goods; to withhold from Caesar his due and to 
turn the world upside down. We are quite aware that you spoke 
as an Oriental, using excessive language. We are of the opinion 
that you spoke some of your more excessive words to your disciples, 
to the few, and not to the multitudes around. Some of us even 
think that you taught an “interim ethic,” or one to be practiced in 
the world to come. In any case, we cannot believe that you made 
demands upon us which, if followed, would mean the end of Chris- 
tendom. Have not our best theologians and preachers told us that 
you had no intention of being subversive, of violating the orders of 
nature and good society? ‘They are learned and sensible men. We 
follow them and do our best to live by their versions of your teaching. 

Besides, we wish to remind you of the fundamental doctrine of our 
faith; namely, that we all are sinners and live not by our own right- 
eousness but yours. As you must be aware, that is the basic tenet 
of our Reformed theology. Once for all, we do not believe in 
“righteousness of works.” Our reforming fathers fought the Roman 
Church on the rock of “Justification by Faith,”’ and through perils 
and persecutions, established our churches where we worship God 
in a pure and spiritual manner. What now, will you tell us that 
faith is not enough? Are we to return to pharisaism and seek sal- 
vation by works? Are we to have monks and monasteries? Are 
we to become perfectionists and hypocrites? And what if we did 
what you tell us? What would happen to Protestant theology? 
Then we would not need forgiveness. The Atonement and Im- 
putation would be things of the past. We would be living by our 
righteousness, and not by yours; by our works, and not by the grace 
of God. Where then would be the Gospel, or the sweet doctrine 
of Justification by Faith? You did not come to destroy the Gospel, 
or to preach Pelagianism, did you? 

Why then would you judge us? Why would you accuse us of not 
doing what you have told us? You are not the Jesus, the Son of 
God, we know. Away from us! We would rather worship and 
trust God, and obey the Law as best we can. And do not forget, 
Christendom is after all your own work, and your glory. So please 
do not be offended with us as we are not offended with you. 

Come in, Sgren Kierkegaard. 





THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
KIERKEGAARDIAN STUDIES IN 
SCANDINAVIA, 1945-1953* 


By Niets THuLstrup 


URING the War years only one study of lasting value con- 
cerning Kierkegaard’s theology appeared, namely The The- 
ology of the Stages (Stadiernas Teologi), by the Lundensian 

theologian, Valter Lindstrém. It was published in 1943. Bohlin’s, 
Geismar’s, and Hirsch’s long works of the 1920’s were considered by 
many as authoritative, especially the second volume of the latter's 
Kierkegaard-Studien (1933), which, whatever the fate of its historical 
conclusions, has often been treated by theologians as definitive. 
Following the War, however, the philosophical and theological 
studies of Kierkegaard in Scandinavia took an upward swing, new 
methods and points of view have prevailed, and numerous dis- 
sertations and books have seen the light of day. Careful, annotated 
selections of his works, have been published * along with two criti- 
cal summaries of earlier Scandinavian research,* a bibliography of 
Kierkegaard literature,* and, a short time ago, a complete and an- 
notated edition of the letters and documents concerning Kierke- 
gaard.* Many methodological problems pertaining to Kierkegaard 
research have been discussed, chiefly by literary historians; * bio- 
graphical investigations have come from several authors; * likewise 


* Translated from the Danish by Prof. Paul L. Holmer. 

11 have discussed this work in greater detail in The Philosopher, New Series, vol. 2 (1950), 
54 ff. and 88 ff. 

2S. K. Vaerker i Udvalg (Selected Works), 4 vols. ed. by F. J. Billeskov-Jansen (Copen- 
hagen: Gyldendal, 1950). 

8 Aage Kabell, Kierkegaardstudiet i Norden (Copenhagen: Hagerup, 1948). Aage Hen- 
riksen, Kierkegaard Studies in Scandinavia (Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1951). 

4S. K. Bidrag til en Bibliografi, by E. Ortmann Nielsen and Niels Thulstrup (Copenhagen: 
Munksgaard, 1951). 

5 Breve og Akstykker, 2 vols. Edited with notes by Niels Thulstrup (Munksgaard, 1953-54). 

6 Henriksen, op. cit., esp. pp. 7-15. Also F. J. Billeskov-Jansen, Hvordan Skal Vi Studere 
S. K.? S. K. Society’s Popular Writings, no. 1, 2nd ed. (Copenhagen, 1952). 

7K. Bruun Andersen, S. K. og Kritikeren P. L. Mgller (Munksgaard, 1950). Also, S. K.’s 
Store Jordrystelser (Hagerup, 1950). Sejer Kuhle’s S. K. Barndom og Ungdom (Copenhagen 
Aschehoug, 1950). With English résumé, the latter is also the principal contemporary bio- 
graphical study. These two authors with Carl Weztler, Grundtvig og S. K. (Gyldendal, 1952), 
are of the most import. Otto Holmgaard’s P. C. Kierkegaard (Rosenkilde og Bagger, 1953) 
contains a chapter on the relation between the brothers (pp. 69-103). 
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psychological studies; * and a single extremely thorough monograph 
in the genre of literary history has come from Sweden.*® 

Finally, it is important to note the collaboration between Scan- 
dinavian and foreign Kierkegaard researchers, lately promoted by 
the Sgren Kierkegaard Society, founded in 1948, with its center in 
Copenhagen.” 

Attention in the following short presentation is aimed only at 
philosophical and theological studies of Kierkegaard. Sgren Holm, 
professor in the philosophy of religion and ethics in the University 
of Copenhagen, K. E. Lggstrup, who is professor in the same area in 
the University of Aarhus, Dr. G. Malantschuk, who lives as a free- 
lance Kierkegaard student in Copenhagen, have all published philo- 
sophically oriented books about Kierkegaard. Dr. Malantschuk and 
the classical philologist, Arild Christensen, have in addition pub- 
lished valuable articles in various periodicals. ‘Theologically ori- 
ented inquiries have been brought out by Dr. Johannes Slgk and 
Professor Regin Prenter, both teaching in systematic theology at the 
University of Aarhus. The Rev. Roos, S.J., and the previously 
noted Valter Lindstrém, Professor S#e—and there are others—in sun- 
dry ways also have made contributions towards the research. 


I 


It is natural to concern ourselves first with Sgren Holm’s contribu- 
tion to the current Kierkegaard research." His work concerns an 
especially meaningful problem in Kierkegaard, namely, his under- 
standing of the relation between Christianity and history. 

Holm begins his book with a presentation of the general historical 
background. He notes that since the Enlightenment the question 
of Christianity’s relations, not only to nature but also to history, have 
been repeatedly raised. It has been asked how the eternal truth 
which through revelation is reputed to have come to men can be at 
all related to the immanentally connected historical events. Lessing 


8 Sigurd Naesgaard, En Psykoanalyse af S. K. (Odense, 1950) and Lina Zeuthen, S. K. Hem- 
melige Note (Gad, 1951). 

9N. A, Sjostedt, S. K. och Svensk Litteratur (Gothenburg, 1950). 

10 The Society sponsors lectures and also publishes a periodical, Meddelelser fra S. K. 
Selskap and two series, “Publications of the Kierkegaard Society” and the “Popular Writings.” 
Also, the edition noted of SK’s letters were issued under the Society’s auspices. Three of SK’s 
writings have appeared in German (Hegner Verlag), annotated by the Society’s secretary, 
and a volume of explanatory notes and comments to SK’s complete works is also planned 
for Danish publication. The Society’s Danish and English publications are issued from the 
Munksgaard house in Copenhagen. 

11 §. K.’s Historiefilosofi. Published as the University of Copenhagen’s “Festskrift,” March, 
1952. (Also republished as a book, German edition, Kohlhammer Verlag, 1954.) 
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was the first to put the religious problem in such a way; and his solu- 
tion was widely credited as the view that a value was independent of 
its historical origin. Kant reached a similar result by symbolizing 
the Christian confessional sentences and thus making the historical 
event only a point of departure, an occasion. With Fichte the analy- 
sis is somewhat similar, and so too with Schleiermacher and Strauss. 

By analysis principally of the Fragments, the Postscript, and Train- 
ing in Christianity (there is some reference to other works and pa- 
pers) Holm seeks to show that in Kierkegaard’s thought “‘being”’ is 
a category of eternity (pp. 21 ff.). In his epistemological theory, 
however, Kierkegaard maintains the positions of a naive realist, an 
empiricist, and nominalist. “Reality,” at least according to Holm’s 
understanding of Kierkegaard, is actually “determinate” being, that 
“facticity’’ which is the objective counterpart of our empirical per- 
ception. Hegel, according to Kierkegaard’s opinion, contrariwise 
identified reality with “essential’’ being, construing the real as nec- 
essary and eternal. Hegel does not distinguish between the formal- 
ity of thought and the material world of the sensations. It is, says 
Holm, this distinction which causes Kierkegaard to view pure being 
(essence) and logical necessity as categories of eternality. The latter 
are not dialectically relevant for the description of existence and 
change, and consequently are also irrelevant for history, which is the 
sphere of existence and change (pp. 28-29). The necessary can as 
little come into reality as it can change. Neither has the past oc- 
curred with necessity and therefore it does not belong to the domain 
of objective and universally valid knowledge, but belongs instead 
to the sphere of faith. 

But Christianity teaches that the eternal at a determinate point in 
time has entered the historical, the sphere of existence and change. 
Therewith Christianity becomes inexplicable and unintelligible, de- 
manding the categories of paradoxicality. The very form of Chris- 
tianity is paradoxical. The object of faith is that the teacher ac- 
tually exists (p. 56). Such a position requires the thesis that faith 
in the paradox can occur only when the condition for faith is be- 
stowed by God himself, i.e., faith is a gift. Unmediated historical 
contemporaneity with the paradox can only be an occasion for his- 
torical knowledge which, in turn, will be only of historical interest. 
There is no difference between the immediate contemporary and 
the later disciple. Both must have faith as a gift, and not knowledge 
(whether historical or rational, or, for example, that provided by 
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miracles), for the truth of Christianity is not given by these. We 
approach this result whether we read the Climacus or the anti- 
Climacus writings, Kierkegaard’s early books or his late ones, insists 
Holm. And we find Kierkegaard’s own opinion of the relationship 
between Christianity and history, his solution to the problem formu- 
lated first by Lessing, now articulated in essential opposition to the 
historical development leading from Lessing to Hegel. 

For example, Training in Christianity begins with the postulate 
that the Christ-event is not one among other events, for Christ’s 
presence on earth, it is asserted, can never become a past event. So 
long as there is a believer, that believer must, in order to be a be- 
liever, be equally contemporary with Christ’s earthly and historical 
presence as were Christ’s historical contemporaries. ‘This contem- 
poraneity is not the condition for faith but is the fatih itself. His- 
torical communication is within categories alien to such contempo- 
raneity. Consequently a man cannot “know” about such a reality 
and being as Christ—this belongs to the sphere of faith (pp. 96—98). 

The problem which comes increasingly to sharper focus therefore 
is whether the Christ-event only exists for faith and not for empirical 
knowledge? Or does it mean that the event in question is not un- 
real but that its reality can only be met by faith and not by ordinary 
knowledge? No clear answer appears to have been given by Kierke- 
gaard to these questions (pp. 110-111). ‘The historian, i.e., the secu- 
lar historian, says nothing at all about Christ, who stands outside of 
history and has his place only in sacred history. Faith’s object can- 
not be known. And the paradox is a fact only for faith. 

The author concludes that if we see this matter from the historian’s 
angle, “God in time” becomes, in the meaning of the word given ex- 
pression by Hans Vaihinger’s philosophy, a fiction. Kierkegaard’s 
view is then that one must believe that that man is God; and this 
means believing that He really were so, even though, as an empirical 
existent, He notoriously could not be so. For surely the historian 
only knows historical relations, but these do not include a dialectic 
between the absolute and the temporal and never can ingest the para- 
dox (p. 117). In conclusion, it is said that Kierkegaard is, in respect 
to his understanding of God, a Platonist, although in Christology, a 
fictionalist. Surely Sgren Holm does not pretend to have provided 
conclusive evidence for the latter thesis; but he does argue the proba- 
bility of this point of view. 
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Holm’s book is well written and clear. Its principal thesis is de- 
fended with not a little shrewdness. Its opening passages concerning 
the general historical background of Kierkegaard’s thought ought 
perhaps to have been a little more specialized, particularly in refer- 
ence to those thinkers with whom Kierkegaard had contact. Strauss 
ought to have been an object of more detailed attention than now is 
the case. For in Denmark the latter’s Life of Jesus and Christian 
Dogmatics awakened not a little attention, and this only a few years 
before Kierkegaard wrote the Fragments. Both works were quickly 
translated * and the theological faculty of the University of Copen- 
hagen as early as 1837 announced a prize for an essay conceived as 
follows: 


“In as much as the authority of the New Testament books has been 
the object of repeated attacks in recent times, so that the faith and 
the Church appear to be endangered, a philosophical inquiry is re- 
quested into the question, if and how far, the Christian religion is 
conditional upon the authority of the books of the New Testament 
and upon their historical reliability.” 


While many of the analyses of concepts in Holm’s book are valu- 
able and by and large are correct, there are others with which the 
reader will be dissatisfied. A reference to Hegel is a case in point, 
namely, the famous remark from the preface to Philosophie des 
Rechts: ‘““The rational is the real, the real is the rational.” This is 
understood by Holm (pp. 16 ff.) in a manner which does not wit- 
ness to the understanding of Hegel’s special terminology and modes 
of thought.** Neither ought this preface to be construed as an in- 


12 Kierkegaard’s relative, later a professor of philosophy, Hans Brgchner, translated the 
dogmatics (1842-43). About the same time Schaldemose did the book on Jesus. As far as 
we know S. K. owned only B’s translation, and it is not without interest to note that the 
first reference to Lessing’s use of the word “leap” (Papirer, V B 1, 3, p. 53) includes the ref- 
erence also to Lessing’s sixth volume. But in the edition of Lessing which S. K. owned 
(1825-38) the section referred to is in volume V. But Brgchner’s translation of Strauss (I, 
pp. 148-150) includes a list of citations with the reference to Volume VI (‘“6** Bd”). We 
must then assume that the truth is that it is the reading of Strauss which has directly in- 
spired Kierkegaard. 

18 Even an examination of the quoted passages and references in Hermann Glockner’s 
Hegel-Lexikon, IV (1939), 2706-2712, could have drawn attention to Hegel’s special linguistic 
usage, and, for that matter, these are made the object of attention in several recent pieces of 
Hegeliana. Illustrations can be noted in: Iwan Iljin, Die Philosophie Hegel als Kontem- 
plative Gotteslehre (Bern: A. Francke, 1946); Mure’s A Study of Hegel’s Logic (Oxford, 1950); 
and now also Theoder Litt, Hegel, Versuch einer kritischen Erneverung (Heidelberg, Quelle 
and Meyer, 1953). All of these in various ways make valuable contributions to the under- 
standing of this issue. In a short article (abbreviated from a longer unpublished study) 
concerning the relation of church and state in Hegel’s philosophy of law (Dansk Teologisk 
Tidsskrift, 1951, pp. 147 £.), I have dealt also with the reality concept. But the general 
point can be noted to the effect that Hegel by “reality” did not mean the “empirical-con- 
crete,” such as Holm seems to understand it. 
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stance of Hegel’s failure to distinguish the formal order of thought 
from the material world of the sensations, especially when in so cen- 
tral a place as the preface to Die Phinomenologie des Geistes, he 
says what is so pertinent in this connection. 

Holm’s book certainly is a rich one in the philosophy of history. 
It contains (especially in the rich chapter on being as a category of 
eternity and also in subsequent sections) several excellent analyses 
of conceptual necessity, of being, essence, possibility, and reality; but 
the analyses do not always carry one to the root issues and neither do 
they, even where occasion warrants, represent an effort to understand 
Kierkegaard’s not always consistent use of terms. ‘The use of the 
word “faith” is a case in point, for it is (without closer scrutiny here) 
used in at least two major senses, one in reference to existence, 
change, and the historical, the other in a narrow more purely Chris- 
tian context, both in reference to fides qua and of fides quae. 

In an analogous manner one can also level a critical question at the 
central thesis of the book, i.e., the characterization of Kierkegaard’s 
theology as Platonic and his Christology as fictionalist. Is such a 
thesis concerning K’s joining of the formal and real convincing? 


If we consider the Scriptures, a natural point of departure for 
Kierkegaard too in deciding what Christianity is, we note that the 
New Testament writings particularly were acknowledged as norma- 


tive, both in his “own” and the pseudonymous writings. If one 
reads S. K.’s works with this antecedent awareness, surely most read- 
ers cannot escape the impression that God for Kierkegaard is not the 
Unmoved Mover who moves all else, not a distant and disinterested 
Being, but is, instead, the living Creator, the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, not the God of the philosophers and the learned. God 
is not an idea for Kierkegaard. God is absolute personality, who 
has created humanity. Mankind, while created, is, with the rest of 
creation, essentially distinguished from God, the Creator. There is 
an absolute qualitative distinction relevant here. 

In a previous major work,’* Holm has given an account of Vai- 
hinger’s fictionalism which allows scarcely any overlapping with 
Kierkegaard’s thought. And Holm can find only the slightest sup- 
port for the fictionalist theory in Kierkegaard’s own texts.** When 


14 Religionsfilosofien i det tyvende Aarhundrede, I-I1 (Copenhagen, Arnold Busck: 1952). 
On Vaihinger, see Vol. I, pp. 362-389. 

15 One place in the Fragments (Saml. Vaerker, 2 udg. IV, 279) is alleged as support (“Ev- 
ery time the believer makes this fact an object of his faith, every time he makes it historical 
for himself . . . ,” Swenson’s translation, p. 72). This passage does not permit, when one 
considers its context, a characterization of “fictionalism” with all of its consequences. 
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it is pointed out (p. 117) that “if we see . . . this thing from the 
historian’s point of view alone, God does become in reference to 
time a fiction and in the same meaning of this word given expression 
by Hans Vaihinger’s fictionalist philosophy,” then it ought also to 
be remarked that Kierkegaard is not in the least interested in seeing 
“. , . this thing from the historian’s point of view alone. . . .” 
Kierkegaard, formally speaking, attacks the problem which Lessing 
had formulated; but his own interest is not actually to contribute to 
the on-going debate. Even though the reading of Strauss engen- 
dered his activity, his desire was still to emphasize in contemporary 
philosophical language what was the essence of New Testament 
Christianity, and the consequences thereof for each Christian’s 
thought and activity. One can appropriately raise the issue as did 
earlier Scandinavian authors (Petersen, Drachmann, Bohlin, etc.), 
whether the formal structure Kierkegaard gives his thought in the 
pseudonymous writings does not, in fact, controvert its religious 
content. It may be true that Kierkegaard’s categories for the de- 
termination of the essence of Christianity are not in accord with 
Biblical writings but are rather in accord with the Hegelian outlook 
against which he was continually polemizing. The answer to this 
question can hardly be satisfactorily given by the very general sys- 
tematic confrontation which Holm has provided but will be possible 
only with a detailed historical and structural analysis of each point, 
line, and argument in S. K.’s entire literary productivity. No single 
author has yet given such an analysis. 


























II 


Of lesser dimension and another kind entirely is K. E. Lggstrup’s 
comparison between Kierkegaard and Heidegger.** ‘The likenesses 
between Kierkegaard’s and Heidegger’s description of human life 
constitutes the point of departure for Lggstrup. The distinction 
between their descriptions he finds essentially to be that Kierke- 
gaard’s characterization of the forms of existence are not disinterested 
and neutral but are themselves laden with ethical passion. Heideg- 
ger in contrast treats them in the manner of facts. To human ex- 
istence there belongs, if we follow Kierkegaard, a synthesis between 
soul and body which can be brought about only if the existing indi- 
vidual fully realizes himself: ‘The relation is constituted by a third 


















16 Kierkegaards und Heideggers existenzanalyse und ihr Verhdltnis zur Verkundigung (Ber- 
lin, 1950). 
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power, the spirit, without which there is no relation at all. The 
spirit is only spirit by proffering the eternal demand which constrains 
one “to relate myself to myself.” Eternality belongs thus together 
with human existence, not to its essence or its idea. Time and eter- 
nity, the finite and the infinite, do not constitute a harmonious syn- 
thesis, for they are disparate powers held together only in tension. 
All of this has little to do with Christianity, if we trust Lggstrup’s 
interpretation of Kierkegaard; this is, instead, an understanding of 
a human religiosity, an immanental understanding of what it means 
to exist. 

Heidegger on his side opines that human beings are left to them- 
selves and that this tragic awareness must command their own exist- 
ence. It can so happen that this awareness becomes determinative. 
This is to say that a person becomes himself only through his own 
conscience (pp. 38-39). A human being must look himself in the 
eye—he must not lose sight of selfhood in the crowd. In Heidegger, 
“conscience” answers to that which Kierkegaard calls the spirit’s 
“double relation” (or double reflection). This process occurs where 
the individual is in a state of anxiety, an anxiety caused by no single 
event or thing, but rather with nothing as its object. If men recog- 
nize that they are alone with themselves, they will also know, as they 
approach the command of their own existence, that death belongs to 
existing and that each individual must die his own death. 

Kierkegaard’s and Heidegger’s concern, says Lggstrup, is the same 
on this point but their solutions are different. According to Heideg- 
ger, a man can only sustain himself in existence as long as the possi- 
bility stays a possible and does not become a reality. But the only 
possibility worth discussing is death. According to Kierkegaard, 
contrariwise, an individual can only live his own existence through 
being related to infinity and eternity. But how is either expressed, 
according to Kierkegaard and Heidegger, in actual human life? 

Infinity’s constant claim, according to Kierkegaard, is expressed in 
existing in a way scarcely possible for a man-—every man must be as 
nothing before God. This is to admit that a man relates himself 
only by “suffering ignominy” to a God who is absolutely different 
from himself. The demand of infinity, if Lggstrup is right, is thus 
conceived as an abstraction for which no concrete expression in fini- 
tude is possible. Men must relate themselves absolutely to the ab- 
solute and relatively to the relative (pp. 58 and 64). This demand 
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can also be so delineated that a man’s life is totally guilty in the sight 
of God. 

But again, this time according to Heidegger, men must live with 
the responsibility of making decisions which, however, have no valid- 
ity beyond their own situation. Here too a man must accept his 
existence in its total guilt, which guilt is given with his existence 
almost as an ontological phenomenon. The distinction then be- 
tween these two thinkers is essentially that guilt has an ethico- 
religious character in Kierkegaard’s thought and an ontological one 
in Heidegger’s. 

One must rejoice in the precise formulation of these problems and 
deft handling of them in Lggstrup’s book. But one must also attack 
what appears to be the narrow choice of sources and Lggstrup’s un- 
justified attempt at harmonization. From his essay at least, it would 
seem that he has paid attention only to Sein und Zeit (1) and the Post- 
script, and, to a lesser degree, The Sickness unto Death. This makes 
for a circumscription which does scant historical justice to two think- 
ers who unfortunately seem to have been read as if they were two 
trivial authors of text-books. Kierkegaard treats ethical problems in 
several different places and from different points of view, and like- 
wise, to ignore what Heidegger has written since 1927 is far from 
being a satisfactory approach. ‘The critic must further be asked the 
decisive question: can Kierkegaard be treated simply as a philoso- 
pher? Ought it not rather be said that though Kierkegaard’s argu- 
ment is philosophically implemented, though he uses formal logical 
considerations and talks as a psychologist and as ‘an ethical theorist, 
etc., surely his point of departure and measure lies not in “imma- 
nence’’—as he calls it in his own language? Is it not Kierkegaard’s 
Christian presuppositions which throw the correct light over the 
whole argument, giving connection and meaning to his literary pro- 
ductions? Is it not otherwise with Heidegger, where, for example, 
the imperative is deduced as a consequent within an atheistic, dis- 
interested, and neutral existential analysis? Might this not be said 
to lead to a decision almost as detached as the floating air? 


III 


L¢gstrup’s book is perhaps most interesting principally for the 
questions it raises for the reader. This ought not, however, to be 
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said of G. Malantschuk’s unusually weighty but brief book, the result 
of a lifetime of study.*” 

Malantschuk’s principal concern is to show the correctness of 
Kierkegaard’s declaration that his writings are built up around a 
“progressive movement” and in connection therewith to show the 
plan of his whole literary output. The thesis is that Kierkegaard 
had a grasp in its entirety of human life, comprehended in what 
Malantschuk calls “the theory of the stages.” ‘This rests upon Bib- 
lically oriented presuppositions—that mankind is created as a synthe- 
sis of two entirely different qualities which can be designated, for 
example, as the temporal and the eternal. The task of men in ex- 
istence is to constitute the synthesis of the two in a valid character. 
Mankind must make a choice between different possibilities. Every 
person can exclusively be preoccupied with the visible world, and 
this issues in the aesthetic stage. Man can seek after the eternal, or 
when the eternal permits, use the eternal and seek to bind the ele- 
ments into a synthesis. If there is a mis-relationship between the 
elements, then men live in despair, of which despair one can, to a 
greater or less degree, also be conscious. 

While the thesis of Malantschuk’s book can be formulated in this 
wise, his method is to read Kierkegaard’s literary output as a sin- 
gle long book, or at least as a compressed entity, wherein one finds 
no contradictions and where the stages are delineated one by one, 
beginning with the aesthetic, through the ethical, and into the re- 
ligious. One discovers also in this little book a sketch of Kierke- 
gaard’s thoughts construed in reference to the dialectic of communi- 
cation. The book’s thesis, method, and composition are compactly 
and intricately interlaced. 

Nonetheless, it is admitted in a couple of places in the book that 
the so-called theory of the stages and the related plan in the author- 
ship were not apparent to Kierkegaard from the beginning. And 
the facts that Kierkegaard changed his point of view, and not always 
on minor matters, and that he modified earlier outlooks—these are 
not clear in Malantschuk’s book. Yet all of this is well known, for 
it was expressed by J. Himmelstrup almost a generation ago.** He 
noted that Kierkegaard’s understanding of Socrates is not the same 
in the early and late works, and likewise that his respect and regard 
for Bishop Mynster turned to contempt and hate. These changing 


17 Indfgrelse i S. Kierkegaards Forfatterskab (Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1953). 
18 Sgren Kierkegaard Opfattelse af Sokrates (Copenhagen, 1924). A German translation 
was published in 1927. 
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attitudes towards two persons belong naturally enough together with 
a changing estimate of that which each represented or, perhaps bet- 
ter, symbolized in Kierkegaard’s eyes. Also, one can note that at a 
rather late point in his life Kierkegaard had considered becoming a 
teacher in a theological seminary. One can remember too that his 
understanding of the Christian’s opposition to the world is narrowed 
steadily through the later part of his writings until finally it is so 
strenuously put that it becomes appropriate to question the assump- 
tion of an unbroken line in his writings.** The problem is, there- 
fore, whether we should not use another set of categories that might 
naturally enough take account of precipitating factors which were 
variously conditional in different parts of Kierkegaard’s life. Fur- 
thermore, is it not appropriate to remember the simple fact that 
Kierkegaard wrote many books and that each of them is unitary in 
respect to his style but also in respect to differing problems and 
polemical presuppositions? Does not an author do most justice to 
Kierkegaard when he tries to read his works in the situation con- 
temporary with their writing? This mode of reading does not ex- 
clude finding the one point of view relevant to the life of man behind 
all of the works, but it does suggest a limitation to Malantschuk’s 
bestowal of eternal validity upon Kierkegaard’s thought. 

While Malantschuk’s book seeks to delineate several of the im- 
portant sides of Kierkegaard’s thoughts, another and smaller article 
by him on the dialectic of freedom discusses only a special problem.” 
He declares there that Kierkegaard operates within several concep- 
tions of reality. The lowest is “natural reality,” a synthesis of pos- 
sibility and necessity, a unity of being’s and essence’s determinations, 
a unity of realized possibility and necessity. Another reality is “or- 
ganic nature,” where Kierkegaard, according to Malantschuk’s un- 
derstanding, is within the Aristotelian tradition. Here the living 
and apparent self accomplishes the transition from possibility to 
reality and thereby realizes its essential features. Reality is a con- 
tinuous unifying of possibility and necessity. With human life a 
new feature emerges. All of nature, both the inorganic and the 
organic, are restricted to a finite measure, but with man the measure 
and law is an eternal measure. With the denial of the Creator, man 
began to oppose the eternal; but men do not actually deny their 
Maker, instead, they bind themselves to finitude. Within the bond- 

19 See, particularly, Valter Lindstrém, op. cit. But also in this connection, Hermann 


Diem, Die Existenz Dialektik von S. Kierkegaard (Zurich, 1950). 
20 Dansk Teologisk Tidsskrift, 1949, pp. 193-207. 
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age to finitude there is only “relative” freedom. If men break with 
finitude in irony, resignation, or repentance, they then discover ab. 
solute freedom, however, only as a negative determinate. But if 
men learn with repentance to attach themselves absolutely to the 
absolute and relatively to the relative, then men find themselves 
under total guilt and sin. A man can move from the lower to the 
higher reality only with the motivation provided in freedom. Si- 
multaneously, it becomes clear with this motivation that without 
freedom there can be no talk of sin or any responsibility for sin. For 
it is as a sinner that man can come to stand in the right relationship 
to the first and last reality, the revealed God. 

Only of God’s being can it be said that as absolute subjectivity and 
freedom does he entirely determine his own nature. ‘Therefore, one 
cannot use the word “necessity” in relation to God’s essence. God's 
essence is an unchangeable goodness. God is the absolutely free 
subjectivity. 

When Kierkegaard says that every determination of being lies out- 
side of immanental thinking, outside of logic, then he indicates also 
where the dividing point between the logical and the ontological 
really lies. It lies at that place where the eternal as an existential 
determinant enters. To thought all determinations of being must 
be definable and hence exist in thought, 1.e., all in essence. But at 
this point logic must give up. It cannot master the new existential 
reality which comes forth as a synthesis of finitude and infinitude, 
which reality must be described under a sign of absurdity. Logic 
can explain and is commensurable only with finitude and the de- 
termination of finitude. Logic comprehends only the quantitative 
dialectic and relative oppositions, not the absolute. Only in a quali- 
tative dialectic can a transformation take place to the absolutely para- 
doxical reality. ‘The last is the sphere for faith, the first is for knowl- 
edge. ‘These two are absolutely different. 

As can be seen, Malantschuk places Kierkegaard in the Aristotelian 
tradition, and both in his book and article elucidates very perti- 
nent concepts and connections in Kierkegaard’s thought-world. The 
question which the author does not raise but which, if answered, 
might throw an interesting light over that thought-world concerns 
its historical relation to the Bible and to Aristotle. It is well known 
that Kierkegaard in a degree comparable to his dismay for Hegel 
came also to admire the ancient philosophers. We know that he 
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studied Aristotle’s writings for a long period with real enthusiasm. 
We know that his collection of books included almost as many of 
Aristotle’s works and expositions thereof as of idealistic philosophers 
contemporary with himself. We know that he extolled Adolf Tren- 
delenburg as a noteworthy thinker of the Greek type. Even if we 
know all of this and more, there is still a question of how well he 
knew and understood Aristotle. Generally Kierkegaard seems to 
have been guided by Tennemann’s large history of philosophy writ- 
ten from a Kantian point of view. He used other secondary sources, 
e.g., Hegel’s famous historical lectures, too. 











IV 


One will notice how the above named philosophical-historical in- 
quiries somewhat tangentially approach the theological issues raised 
in Kierkegaard’s writings. Several authors have, however, addressed 
themselves to these latter issues directly. For example, Johannes 
Slgk has dealt with frontier problems in his article, ‘““The Concept of 
Existence in Heidegger, Sartre and Kierkegaard,” ** and he makes 
convincingly clear that Heidegger and Sartre following him might 
well have learned their notion of existence from Kierkegaard, albeit 
both of them have used only his aesthetic concept of existence. 
Kierkegaard’s ethicist declares that aesthetic existence is one of de- 
spair and this despair is resolved, not in virtue of the insignificant 
void which Heidegger and Sartre describe human life to be, but 
rather in virtue of the given duty-content which must be realized. 
Each individual has this realization as his task. ‘This is maintained 
to be a definitely human understanding of existence—compare here 
this position with Lggstrup’s: “Only in an entirely new position, the 
Christian Gospel’s position, is the purely human existence again 
understood as one which is lost and powerless, and existence thus 
understood does not become converted to a proper and real existence 
by the existing person’s creative strivings, but rather by God taking 
possession of existence in its lostness.”’ 

Slgk has made significant contributions also to the analysis of 
some concepts like “the Moment,” “freedom,” “repetition.” * Arild 
Christensen has analyzed Kierkegaard’s principle of individuality 
































21 In Forsynstanken (1947), esp. pp. 96-135. 

22 This resembles also the way in which Regin Prenter discusses Frihedsbegrebt hos Sartre 
paa baggrund af Kierkegaard in a collection of essays, Ordet og Aanden (Copenhagen, 1952), 
pp. 177-189. 
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with special weight being given to its relations to an Hegelian-like 
psychology. ‘This article gives useful aid to the understanding of 
certain difficult sections of the Concept of Dread.” 

Regin Prenter has produced a small article on Kierkegaard’s an- 
thropology which touches upon the same areas as do several of those 
authors already mentioned.* And the previously named Lind. 
str6m, in an article on self-denial as the Christian mode of life, has 
furnished a kind of outline of a continuation of his work on The 
Theology of the Stages.** He has also concerned himself with Train. 
ing in Christianity in an article appearing in Studia theologica. In 
these later writings on Kierkegaard, Lindstrém, often in close prox. 
imity to Hirsch, tries to defend the continuity in Kierkegaard’s theo. 
logical reflections. 

As the last contribution to the theologically oriented Kierkegaard 
studies from these years one must name Father Roos’s book on 
Kierkegaard’s relation to Catholicism.** Father Roos puts first the 
historical question as to what Kierkegaard knew of Catholicism. It 
was not much. All the more remarkable therefore was his reaction 
after the reading of J. A. Mohler’s and J. V. Gorre’s exciting writ- 
ings of the 1830’s; Kierkegaard was enthusiastic. Roos discovers in 
consequence strong Catholic tendencies in Kierkegaard’s writings. 
Another point of departure is Kierkegaard’s well-known criticisms 
of Luther. Also there is Kierkegaard’s defense of works in respect 
to faith. Further analyzed too is the notion of imitation but this 
is tangential to the argument. Fr. Roos finds an overlapping be- 
tween Kierkegaard’s thought and the Thomistic teaching on “‘anal- 
ogy,” and he claims that there is a certain tendency in Kierkegaard 
to “replace the Protestant fides qua by the Catholic fides quae.” 
Finally, the author discovers a Catholic tendency in Kierkegaard’s 
understanding of authority and of apostleship. The anti-Catholic 
strains in Kierkegaard appear to the author clearest in his anti- 
intellectualism which, it is argued, was historically conditioned by 
Kant and is most evident in his concepts of truth and of the indi- 
vidual. 

Father Roos’s book is only a sketch but a sketch which compared 


23In Dansk Teologisk Tidsskrift, 1953, pp. 216-237. 

24“L’homme, synthese du temps et de l’eternité d’aprés Sgren Kierkegaard,” Studia theo- 
logica, II (1949), 5-20. 

25 In Svensk teologisk Kvartalsskrift, 1950, pp. 326-335. 

26 §. K. og Katholicismen (Copenhagen, 1952). An English translation of this book has 
already appeared in America. 
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with Pryzwara’s writings of the late twenties marks a noteworthy 
progression from an agitated polemical kind of writing towards an 
honest historical and systematic inquiry and understanding. It is 
only natural that the author, a Roman Catholic theologian, has a 
sharp eye for Kierkegaard’s concessions and evident agreements with 
the Roman Church’s teaching; but when Fr. Roos discusses, for ex- 
ample, Lutheran theology or Kierkegaard’s actual relation to Ref- 
ormation writings and thought, then he has more difficulty doing 
full justice. We must not overlook the fact, noted already by 
Hirsch, that Kierkegaard’s criticism of Luther begins rather late 
and that his reading of Luther in the main is restricted to the ser- 
mons, not the early Reformation writings. Nor must we, as Roos 
does, one-sidedly support Kierkegaard’s criticisms of Luther without 
also taking into consideration the fundamental agreement between 
the two. 

Concerning both Roos’s book and others previously noted sundry 
remarks could be made. And if completeness were the aim in this 
account one would also note the discussions of N. H. Sge, who has 
written S. K. som Psykolog (S. K. as Psychologist), and Subjectiviteten 
er Sandheden ™ (Subjectivity Is the Truth), and those of the Danish 
theologian, Torben Dijnes,** and the Norwegian, Per Lgnning.” 
One should also name the little-known Kierkegaard researcher, 
Anders Germer, but perhaps this takes us too far afield. 

The intent of this article has not been to discuss all that has been 
written in Scandinavia concerning Kierkegaard from 1945 to 1953, 
not even from the philosophical and theological side. We have 
omitted mention of the Swedish philosopher, Ingemar Hedenius, 
and the Danish man of letters, Johannes Hohlenberg. Concerning 
the latter’s work it is perhaps best to bypass it in silence and express 
wonder that persons from other lands should wish to see this kind 
of well-meaning nonsense translated and spread still further.*° 


27In Livets Gaade-Korsets Gaade (Copenhagen, 1947), pp. 211 f£.; the second is a little 
book in the aforementioned popular series of the S. K. Society (2nd ed., Copenhagen, 1952). 
- . “Det katolske Tanke mellem Thomas Aquinas og S. K.,” Dansk Teologisk Tidsskrift, 

52, pp. 1-18. 
_ #®He polemizes against earlier K. interpreters (Petersen, Bohlin, Hirsch, Lindstrém, etc.) 
in an article, “Paradox og Inderlighed, hos noen af S. K.’s Kritikere,” Tidsskrift for Teologi 
og Kirke (Oslo), 1952, pp. 16-26. 

80 [Translator’s note: The reference here is to Croxall’s translation of Hohlenberg’s biog- 
taphy of Kierkegaard (Pantheon Press, 1953).] 





TRANSLATORS AND INTERPRETERS 
OF SK. 


By Wa trTer Lowrig 


BEGIN with Denmark, though I hesitate to depict candidly the 

situation in that land, the country in which S. K. was born and 

died, the “little land” to which he belonged so intimately that 
he seldom journeyed beyond its borders. 


I 


The Danes are proud of a compatriot who is acclaimed beyond the 
borders of their “little land,’ more widely known throughout the 
world and more influential than Hans Christian Andersen, a con- 
temporary of S. K.’s and his intimate acquaintance, who really blos- 
somed out when he visited Italy and who loved it, as most Danes do. 
Ibsen, for example, wrote Peer Gynt on the beautiful island of Ischia 
and acknowledged that he could not have written such a book in 
Denmark. I have sometimes indulged the fancy that, if I had been 
contemporary with S. K., I might have assuaged the exasperated soul 
of “the melancholy Dane” by guiding him through Italy. A vain 
fancy, for S. K. had no desire to travel farther than Berlin, and to 
protect himself from even the cold sun of Denmark he always car- 
ried an umbrella. 

But in spite of the worldwide prestige of S. K., I doubt if many 
Danes of this generation have been profoundly influenced by his 
thought. Doubtless there are exceptions to this rule, perhaps hum- 
ble men of whom I know nothing, perhaps the distinguished Dr. 
Sge, Geismar’s successor as the Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen and now President of the Kierkegaard So- 
ciety; and through a long correspondence with Niels Thulstrup, | 
know him well enough to surmise that he would not have taken pains 
to become the thorough Kierkegaardian scholar he is, had he not 
been profoundly interested in S. K.’s thought. 

At all events S. K.’s impact upon the Church in Denmark is nil. 
There Grundtvig reigns supreme, the polar opposite to S. K. and 
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his béte noir, whom he called despitefully “the inspired yodeler.” 
Grundtvig’s hymns are sung lustily by sparse congregations in every 
Church in Denmark. Grundtvig is justly credited with a peculiar 
institution, the Danish “High School.”” The idea was suggested to 
him while he was living for a time in England. There too he im- 
bibed the High Anglican emphasis upon the Church as “the divine 
community” (to use the phrase of Josiah Royce), and that he im- 
parted to his followers in terms he had learned from Richard Rothe. 
Evidently he provided the Danish people with what “the age de- 
manded,’’ as S. K. would say, but perhaps not “‘what the age needed.” 
I wonder whether the predominant influence of Grundtvig over Dan- 
ish preachers may not explain in part the scant attendance in Danish 
Churches. For people eed clear “definitions of concepts’’ (to speak 
like S. K.), and, though they may demand of the preachers exuber- 
ance and uplift, they are in the long run let down by it. 

To the study of S. K. the Danes have made contributions of in- 
estimable value which could have been made only in Denmark. At 
the expense of the Carlsberg Fund, the patriotic donation of a 
wealthy brewer, a group of able editors began in 1901 to publish in 
fourteen fat volumes a complete edition of S. K.’s works accom- 
panied with notes which are fairly good. The second edition of 
this big work (published between 1920 and 1936) cost the Carlsberg 
Fund almost as much; for, though there were few substantial changes, 
it was not printed by offset. To this edition was added a fifteenth 
volume which contains a useful but not indispensable ‘““Termino- 
logical Register” by Dr. Himmelstrup occupying 262 pages, and a 
perfectly useless Index of 507 pages by A. Ibsen. To be useful it 
would have to be much bigger, or else shorter and selective, referring 
only to significant passages. Take for example the word “God”: it 
fills six and one-fifth columns with 2,154 references (half of them to 
the first edition and half to the second), without any indication how 
the word is used, whether significantly or not, whether God is af- 
firmed or denied, whether he is praised or denounced. This, to be 
sure, is an extreme case, yet not the most flagrant example, for the 
word “man” occupies six and one-third columns. 




































II 


Other nations have published the complete works of S. K. in trans- 
lations. We have almost all of them in English, though not all by 
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the same publisher. In Germany the complete works were pub- 
lished long ago in the execrable translation made by Christoph 
Schrempf; and now that bad translation is being replaced by two 
complete editions admirably translated. In Japan a complete edi- 
tion is in progress. ‘The Danish edition can be bought only as a 
whole and is of service only to scholars. 

But the Danes have made a contribution of inestimable value, 
which could have been made only in Denmark, by publishing (again 
at the expense of the Carlsberg Fund) S. K.’s Papers (Papirer) in 
twenty volumes, begun in 1909 and finished in 1948, the work of 
able and indefatigable editors. ‘This great work includes not only 
the 36 NB Journals but every scrap of paper on which S. K. had 
registered his thoughts, also the tentative drafts of his books and the 
corrections he proposed to make in them. This definitive work will 
never have to be done again, though it must now be reprinted. It 
superseded the eight volumes of the Journals (Efterladte Papirer), 
begun tardily in 1869 and finished in 1881. The tardy beginning 
was due to Bishop Peter Kierkegaard’s reluctance to see his brother's 
fame and influence augmented by the publication of his journals. 
Till now this great edition of the Papirer remains without an index, 
and no work needs it more. To find anything in the Journals is 
like hunting for a needle in a haystack. Presumably the Carlsberg 
Fund is willing to pay for an index, but it would be a big and costly 
work. It may be remarked here that in Danish there exists no vol- 
ume or volumes of selections from the Journals such as we have in 
German, in English, and in Italian. Such a selection is needed by 
every student of S. K., for without knowing the Journals S. K. can- 
not be known. 

Important as is the standard edition of S. K.’s works, it is of no 
use for the casual Danish reader who, if he would buy a particular 
book of S. K.’s, must seek from an antiquarian at an exorbitant price 
a copy printed in the lifetime of the author. I never was able to 
buy a single volume of the fifteen, and now the edition is exhausted. 
It is to be found chiefly in libraries throughout the world. 

From this it is evident that not many Danes want to read S. K. 
They are proud of him but do not like him. Perhaps they are too 
thoroughly Lutheran to like him, they cannot forgive him for his 
attack upon the established Church of Denmark and for the sharp 
criticisms of Luther which are frequent in the later Journals. Re- 
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formed theologians, including Barthians and the Neo-Orthodox, find 
in this no obstacle to liking S. K., for he never criticized Calvin. In 
fact, he never mentioned him and possessed none of his works. But 
this silence may be more devastating than any criticism. 

It may seem as though this statement—that few Danes read S. K.— 
is belied by the fact that in 1950 there was published a work meant 
for popular reading, Kierkegaard—Vaerker i Udvalg, three sizable 
volumes of selections from S. K.’s works amounting to 1,339 pages, 
and a fourth volume of excellent notes which are regarded as “a 
ladder leading up to these heaven-high texts.” But this exception 
proves the rule, for it is acknowledged in the preface that this work 
was undertaken in view of the fact that few Danes read S. K. In 
this connection I find myself compelled to allude to the fact that 
this is a flagrant case of ghost-writing. On the title page of each of 
the four volumes the name of the author is given as F. J. Billeskov 
Jansen. This is the name of a distinguished man who is Professor 
of Literature in the University of Copenhagen and Vice President 
of the Kierkegaard Society of Denmark. ‘The reputed author, al- 
though in the preface he acknowledges his indebtedness to five 
named institutions of learning and to five named persons (along with 
“innumerable colleagues in the University’), and although he ex- 
presses special thanks to Niels Thulstrup along with one other man 
“for revising quotations and correcting proofs,” nowhere mentions 
the fact that Thulstrup (the humble Secretary of the Kierkegaard 
Society) is alone the author of the fourth volume which contains the 
notes which neither the reputed author nor any man in all the world 
could have composed as well as he. I surmise that Thulstrup was 
largely if not chiefly responsible for the selections. If such is the 
case, there was not much left for the reputed author to do, though 
he got all the credit for the enterprise and all the emoluments. 

My loud complaint against the Danes was answered by Niels Thul- 
strup before he could have heard it; for early in April he sent me a 
copy of his perfect edition of Philosophiske Smuler (the first of S. K.’s 
books translated into English, which was called by Swenson Philo- 
sophical Fragments), published by Munksgaard with the assistance 
of a general fund of the Danish State meant for the advancement of 
learning. ‘This is one of S. K.’s smaller books. In this edition the 
author’s text is comprised in 106 pages, whereas introduction and 
commentary written with consummate erudition by the editor oc- 
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cupy 146 pages, which because they are in smaller type contain twice 
as many words as the text. This affords a model for editing a diffi 
cult philosophical work, though no other book by S. K. requires such 
a disproportionate amount of introduction and commentary. If in 
Denmark things go on at this rate, as I hope against hope that they 
may, my reproach of the Danes will look absurd. 

But the Danes like to read about S. K., and much has been written 
about him. Several books written soon after his death are on a par 
with che original sources; for example, two books by his niece, Hen- 
riette Lund, Memories of Home and My Relation to Her; also Mey- 
er’s publication of documents relating to The Engagement. Several 
more recent works could have been written only in Copenhagen and 
as the result of diligent investigation; P. A. Heiberg’s An Episode 
and A Segment of S. K.’s Religious Development; a book by Frithiof 
Brandt and F. Rommel about S. K. and Money Matters; Immundsen 
on S. K.’s Youth; Peter and Soren by Karl Weltzer; and with these 
I would mention Hjalmar Helveg’s Psychiatric-Psychological Study 
of S. K.—a big book by a competent alienist, written to put an end 
(alas, unavailingly) to all studies of this sort; for, though it comes to 
no very illuminating conclusion, it was composed with due attention 
to the warning given by S. K.’s pseudonym Johannes de Silentio: 
‘However, for such observations ingenuity is required in a high de- 
gree, and love; for it is very difficult to make observations on a su- 
perior man. If with due attention to the difficulty one were to read 
through the works of particular authors most highly celebrated for 
their genius, it might in a single instance be possible, though with 
great pains, to discover a little” (Fear and Trembling, p. 116 in the 
Anchor Edition). 

In 1950—too late, alas, for me to profit by it for either of my two 
biographies—there was published in Denmark an important work by 
Sejer Kiihle about Kierkegaard’s Childhood and Youth. Still more 
recently (in 1953) there were published (again at the expense of the 
Carlsberg Fund) two big volumes containing documents and letters 
concerning S. K. edited by Niels Thulstrup on behalf of the Kierke- 
gaard Society. ‘The second and smaller volume contains Thulstrup’s 
explanatory notes. This publication, though it comes so late, is pri- 
mary, for it completes what was lacking in the twenty volumes of the 
Papirer. 

Speaking of Danish publications, I would not fail to mention Pro- 
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fessor Eduard Geismar’s important biography of S. K. which in 1929 





difi- | was published both in Danish and in German. I regard it the best 
such | biography, the most complete and reliable account of his life and 
If in | thought. But I must admit that the Lectures on Kierkegaard which 





Dr. Geismar delivered at Princeton Theological Seminary in 1936 
and which were published the following year, as a part of the pub- 
licity we planned to launch our publication of S. K.’s works, were 
rather trivial, because this lecturer, like many Europeans, conceived 
that to Americans he must talk in words of one syllable. 

All Danish books are available to all Scandinavians, and it is not 
necessary to speak separately of the contributions made by Sweden. 
The works of Bishop Torsten Bohlin and of Professor Valter Lind- 
strom have been translated into German. They maintain radically 
contrasted views. I am so eclectic that I have profited by both au- 
thors, but I find Lindstrém the more rewarding. 
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$ to to write about S. K. Hence there grew up there an independent 
ion literature, which after World War I grew to prodigious proportions, 
10: though it commenced as a narrow and limpid stream, fed by a source 
de- as pure as Barthold, a friend of Barfod who began the publication 
su- of S. K.’s Journals, and of the German Gottshed who had the credit 
ead of completing that work. Barthold produced several good transla- 
for tions of S. K.’s works before the end of the nineteenth century, and 
ith in 1905 he published a small volume of selections from the Journals. 
he But after the first World War it became the fashion to write about 

§. K.; every author felt bound to write something, and every pub- 
wo lisher had to have a book. ‘Thus there was created a vicious circle, 
by and the stream became exceedingly turbid. Most of the books were 
re worthless, since the authors rarely had access to Danish sources, and 
he the confusion was enormously increased by the fact that between 
Ts 1925 and 1928 Eugen Dieterichs published the complete works of 
e- §. K. in seventeen volumes perfectly printed, but translated by the 
notorious Schrempf, who devoted two of the volumes to a life of 





S. K. in which he did all he could to discredit him. Moreover every 
volume of the translations was accompanied by a Nachwort in which 
he endeavored to show how wrong S. K. was. Never was an author 
so shabbily treated by a publisher. Naturally a translation accom- 
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plished in such haste, in barely more than three years, was a poor 
one, but most Germans had to rely upon it. It was the least of 
Schrempf’s offenses that when he encountered a sentence or even a 
whole paragraph which he could not easily translate, or for some rea- 
son did not like, he simply omitted it—providing thereby a sure cri- 
terion for identifying translations of S. K. into various languages 
which are actually translations of Schrempf’s translation by writers 
who have no knowledge of Danish. 

Schrempf’s animosity against S. K. was due to the fact that by him 
he was converted to atheism. Strangely enough, S. K. has converted 
several men to atheism (or made it plain to them that they were 
atheists), and also many (including Theodor Haecker) to Catholi- 
cism. Schrempf was a Lutheran pastor in 1896, at the time when 
he assisted Dorner in translating S. K.’s pamphleteering attack on 
the established Church. ‘Tardily he resigned his cure, but he never 
forgave S. K. for putting him in a predicament where he could find 
no means of supporting himself and his family but by travelling here 
and there to deliver atheistical lectures and by translating S. K. 
Traduttore—traditore (translator—traitor) is a grim Italian jest. 
Lately the firm of Eugen Diederichs has had a change of heart (if 
a firm can be said to have a heart) and a change of place from Jena, 
in the Eastern sphere of Germany which is now suffocated by Com- 
munism, to Diisseldorf near Cologne. This conversion is probably 
attributable to the fact that Dr. Peter Diederichs is now director of 
the firm in the place of his father. At all events, Diederichs has 
discarded Schrempf’s translation and has engaged Professor Emanuel 
Hirsch to make a new one. No man could do it better, and at the 
end of last year the eighth volume of this new edition had been is- 
sued. Another sign of Diederichs’ conversion is the resolution to 
publish a German translation of my Short Life of Kierkegaard in 
place of Schrempf’s Biography in two volumes. With this Schrempf 
is totally liquidated, for no one condemned him more severely than 
Hirsch and I. 

This new edition by Diederichs is a notable event, for in any land 
nothing is more important for the study of S. K. than a reliable trans- 
lation of his Works. But the conversion of Diederichs came a bit 
too late, for about four years ago a new edition was begun by the 
firm of Jacob Hagner in Olten (which also is near Cologne) with 
Walter Rest as editor. The editor will write all the introductions 
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and many of the translations, but because he can rely upon several 
competent translators he cherishes the hope that the whole work 
(“in twelve or fourteen volumes of about 800 pages”) may be ac- 
complished in the course of this year to celebrate the Centennial. 
It is a singular advantage of this edition that it will be adorned with 
notes (the best ever produced) by Niels Thulstrup, the able Secre- 
tary of the Kierkegaard Society of Denmark, who will add a whole 
volume depicting S. K. against the background of Copenhagen a 
century ago. 

In Germany, in spite of the vile translation of the Works, the 
limpid stream of Kierkegaardian interpretation was never inter- 
rupted. It continued to be fed by authors who were thoroughly 
acquainted with the Danish sources. I have alluded to the fact that 
Geismar’s great work was published at Gottingen in 1929. That 
same year appeared Walter Ruttenbeck’s Der Christiliche Denker 
und sein Werk, and Hermann Diem’s Philosophia und Christendom 
bei S. K., a work sponsored by such high authorities as Paul Althaus, 
Karl Barth, and Karl Heim. Between 1930 and 1933 there was is- 
sued in four parts the Kierkegaard-Studien of Emanuel Hirsch, a 
close friend of Geismar’s and Professor of History in the University of 
Gottingen. This is an exemplary study of S. K.’s thought, the best 
that has ever been written. Theodor Haecker made admirable 
translations of some of the shorter works, and in 1933 he published 
in two volumes selections from the Journals, which correspond 
closely to the selections in one big volume published in English 
by his friend Alexander Dru, which as selections are the most ade- 
quate we have—except the three big volumes of Father Fabro’s 
Diario. It is a striking fact that all these selections from the Jour- 
nals were compiled by Roman Catholics. In 1936 Haecker pub- 
lished a translation of The Book on Adler as it appears in the first 
draft (Papirer VII 2 B 235), which he named rather ineptly Der 
Begriff des Auserwalten. 1 know how good this translation is, for 
I followed it line by line when I was engaged in translating the same 
book, but with the prodigious complication of attempting to revise 
the first draft in view of the thousand and one emendations which 
S. K. suggested in five volumes of the Papirer. ‘This book of mine 
was published earlier this year by Princeton University Press, and 
I regard it as a contribution to the Centennial. I make bold to af- 
firm that after 1936, the year our English publications began, noth- 
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ing has been produced in Germany which adds anything to our 
knowledge of S. K. 
IV 


The Kierkegaardian publications in France are a faint reflection 
of the interest shown across the border in Germany. A number 
of the aesthetical works have been well translated by P.-H. Tisseau 
and Jean J. Gateau, the latter being assisted by Knud Ferlov, a Dane 
who is professor in the University of Milan. Léon Cestov’s Kierke- 
gaard et la Philosophie Existentielle has been translated into French 
and is perhaps known only in France. Professor Jean Wahl seems 
to be regarded in the United States as the only competent French 
interpreter of S. K.’s thought, but in my opinion both Jolivet and 
Marcel are superior to him. 

In Spain and in the Spanish countries of Central and South 
America interest in §. K. was more spontaneous, for it was prompted 
by Professor Miguel de Unamuno, who frequently quoted S. K. and 
in every case referred to the original sources in a language so remote 
from Spanish that I was astonished, almost skeptical, until I read a 
note in one of his books where he explained, “I learned Danish in 
order to read Ibsen, and I was rewarded by reading Kierkegaard.” 
Several of the aesthetical works have been translated into Spanish— 
not too well, for I noticed that El Concetto de la Angoscia, published 
in 1940 in Buenos Aires and in Mexico, was evidently founded on 
Schrempf’s German translation. 

In 1910 The Diary of the Seducer was translated into Italian—the 
first thing of S. K.’s to appear in that tongue. This may seem dis- 
paraging to Italy. But it was also the first thing translated into 
French (in 1929) and the first thing that appeared in English (1932). 
In Italy, however, interest in S. K. remained for a long time at that 
superficial level, although Guardini and other Italians living in 
Germany interpreted to their compatriots the disparaging views of 
S. K. which at that time were held by many German scholars. In 
particular Franco Lombardi, Professor in the University of Mar- 
burg, published in 1936 (the year our English translations were be- 
gun) an important book entitled Kierkegaard, written with true 
German Grundlichkeit. In Italy a new era was begun when be- 
tween 1948 and 1952 Padre Cornelio Fabro, Dean of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy in the College of the Propaganda Fide, who 
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lectures also in the University of Rome on the existential philoso- 
phers, published J/ Diario in three big volumes containing in all 
1,600 pages. This great work is the first publication in any lan- 
guage which contains an adequate selection of the entries in S. K.’s 
Journals. The entries are well selected, and there are three times 
as many of them as we have in the German or in the English edi- 
tion. Thus by the zeal of an Italian monk Italy has been provided 
with the prime essential for understanding S. K. rightly, for his 
pseudonimous works are a standing invitation to misunderstand 
him. Fabro, moreover, in spite of his many occupations, has taken 
time off to publish in 1952 an excellent Anthology, topically ar- 
ranged, and the following year he published in one volume I Con- 
cetto dell’ Angoscia and La Malatia Mortale. 

It may be said of the Japanese that they were ahead of English- 
speaking peoples in showing an interest in S$. K. When I was in 
Kyoto for a few days in the spring of 1933 I was commandeered to 
speak about him before the whole University of Doshisha. I could 
hardly believe that the whole body of students could be interested 
in this subject, and my incredulity had to be dispelled by the ex- 
hibition of several articles about him in the Doshisha Review. I 
was the more incredulous because I had spent the preceding winter 
in Peking lecturing on S. K. to the professors of Yen Ching Univer- 
sity—and they were not interested. The difference was due to the 
fact that in China western learning was controlled by the U. S. A., 
and no one could believe that a man whose name was unknown in 
America might have any importance—whereas the Japanese were 
proud of learning also from Germany. If the Chinese had come 
under the influence of S. K., they might not have been so ready to 
welcome the doctrines of Marx, who was contemporary with S. K.., 
or of Engels, who likely sat with him in the same room in Berlin, 
listening to lectures for and against Hegel. 

At that time not one of S. K.’s works had been translated into 
Japanese; but in 1949 I received from Masaru Otani, professor in 
the Buddhist University named for the Otani clan, sixteen hand- 
somely bound volumes of translations of S. K.’s works made by him 
and his colleagues in the Buddhist university, and along with them 
a smaller volume which was his translation of Augustine’s De vera 
religione. I exclaimed to myself, “But these Buddhists must be 
Christians!” Later, Otani dedicated to me his doctoral dissertation 
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on S. K.’s Concept of the Individual which was published at the 
expense of the Imperial University of Kyoto. It was admitted that 
for lack of the Danish texts many of the translations (but not Otani’s) 
were based upon Schrempf’s translations. I promptly procured for 
these good Buddhists the fifteen volumes of the Works in Danish, 
and at my suggestion the Royal Library in Copenhagen sent them 
the twenty volumes of the Papirer, and those indefatigable Buddhists 
set out to do their work over again! Perhaps I was boastful when 
I reported to Otani that two of my translations had been published 
in a pocket edition (Anchor Books, Doubleday) and that 30,000 
copies had been sold in less than half a year. He replied modestly 
that they too had found a publisher who would bring out S. K.’s 
works in a pocket edition, but that he would print only 5,000 at a 
time. I recall that till lately no English or American publisher was 
bold enough to print more than 2,000 copies at a time. More re- 
cently, the Beacon Press bought the right to publish a pocket edi- 
tion of my translation of An Attack upon Christendom and is about 
to print 10,000 copies. 

Thus the way was prepared for Professor Howard A. Johnson, 
who went to Japan in the summer of 1952 (nineteen years after my 
lecture at Doshisha) with five lectures on S. K., all of which, or as 
many as the traffic would bear, were delivered with great acclaim 
before almost every university and learned society in the land. His 
interpreter in several cases was Professor Tetsutaro Ariga, now in 
the Imperial University of Kyoto, who at the time when he inter- 
preted for me was Professor of Church History at Doshisha. John- 
son’s lectures were subsequently published in Japan, so now the 
people of that land have the most reliable interpretation of S. K. 
These lectures were dedicated to me (along with two others who 
were hailed as “the mighty trumpets of my awakening’), and I count 
it a sad fatality that I, who am unknown in my own country, have 
books dedicated to me only in a language I am unable to read. 


V 


What more properly concerns me is the diffusion of S. K.’s works 
in English-speaking lands, for in that I had a hand and may be sup- 
posed to know something about it. Perhaps what I say here applies 
only to North America and not to the English speaking world in gen- 
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eral. For lately I had a letter from Andrew Cruickshank, a distin- 
guished English actor and playwright, bewailing the fact that “Eng- 
land is the only major country in the West where S. K. has not 
penetrated.” Hence he had prepared a play called “Either—Or”’ 
about S. K.’s relation with the Corsair, and with Bishop Mynster, 
and he urged me to speak over the British Broadcast. At first I 
was surprised at his pessimistic view, having in mind the fact that 
the Oxford University Press published all my first translations of 
S. K. But I remembered that during the last war most of these 
books were transferred to Princeton, that till two years ago the Ox- 
ford Press refused to reprint Alexander Dru’s Selections from the 
Journals (though a new edition was urgently needed), and that more 
recently it declined to bring out a new edition of my big biography 
(in spite of the fact that it had recorded 900 requests for this book). 
Looking up the reports of the Princeton Press, I found that not 
many of S. K.’s books had been sold abroad, and I learned that for 
various reasons none of the Anchor Books were sold in England. 
So I assumed that Mr. Cruickshank was not far wrong, and I ac- 
cepted the invitation of the B.B.C. to engage in a conversation of 
45 minutes with Alexander Dru about S. K. I was glad of an op- 
portunity of talking in public with an old friend who is the only 
other survivor of the group which inaugurated the translation of 
S. K.’s work into English. But, alas, I fell ill and was no longer 
able to meet this appointment. I must leave it to younger men to 
convert the British Isles to S. K. 

The first fruit of our concerted effort was Professor Swenson’s 
translation of the Fragments, which was published in 1936 by the 
Princeton University Press with a subvention from the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. Swenson entertained himself for many 
years by translating such parts of S. K.’s works as specially appealed 
to him, and whenever he had an opportunity he used to lecture upon 
the author, so that he was more prompt than any of us to prepare 
matter for the press, though in Great Britain two authors, Allen and 
Bain, got ahead of us by publishing in 1935 two books on S. K. which 
were superficial and supercilious. S. K. might have been made 
known in America fifteen years earlier, if L. M. Hollander had found 
any encouragement from a publisher or from the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation to divulgate a fair introduction he had written 
giving a sketch of S. K.’s life and ample selections from his works. 
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Failing such encouragement, he had to be content with seeing his 
work buried as Bulletin No. 2326 of the University of Texas after 
he had become a Professor of Germanic Languages in that univer- 
sity. It was a pamphlet of 239 pages, and, although it was not su- 
premely well done, it might have made S. K. favorably known, if 
it had been really published. Swenson told me that he had dis- 
suaded the American-Scandinavian Foundation from doing anything 
to further its publication. 

In 1938 I published through the Oxford University Press my big 
biography entitled Kierkegaard. It had to be big to serve as a wedge 
to make room for the publication of S. K.’s Works. Alexander 
Dru’s Journals was published by the Oxford Press the same year. 
Other works followed in quick succession through the Princeton 
Press, the Oxford Press, and the Augsburg Press in Minneapolis, 
which at once became the chief media for Kierkegaardiana. In 
1942, when most of S. K.’s works had already been published, the 
Princeton Press brought out my Short Life of Kierkegaard, which 
at that time could be shortened by the omission of most of the quota- 
tions from the Works. ‘The Oxford Press, being unable to get pa- 
per during World War I, had to cede most of these publications to 
Princeton; but thereby it lost nothing of its prestige, since it sells in 
Europe all the Princeton publications, buying them in sheets and 
putting its own name upon them, so that few are aware that Oxford 
no longer produces a great number of Kierkegaardian books. In 
fact, neither Oxford nor Princeton was bold enough to finance our 
risky venture. I had to meet the whole cost of production, being 
promised in return 60% of the income from sales. At one time I 
was out of pocket to the amount of $18,000 before I began to be 
modestly enriched by my venture. I do not complain of this ar- 
rangement, for the success of our venture was likely due in part to 
the fact that it was sponsored by such reputable publishers. But it 
was also due in part to the second World War, which created a de- 
mand for S. K., as did the first war in Germany. For in America 
more than one war was needed to quench the easygoing optimism 
which was an obstacle to any appreciation of S. K. The effect was 
like that in Germany twenty years earlier: $. K. became the fashion; 
many an author, whether he was competent or no, was ambitious to 
write a book about him, and the publishers were eager to gratify 
their ambition. So it came about that in the space of nineteen years 
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33 volumes of translations have been published and at least 57 books 
about S. K., making in all 90 volumes, involving 30 authors and 31 
publishers. Not all of these many translations are good. Alas, 
three of mine needed revision (and have received it), while I can 
point the finger of scorn to nine others which must be superseded. 
It goes without saying that many of the books written about S. K. 
are bad—barely a fifth of them were worth printing. In 1953 (only 
two years ago) James Collins, Professor of Philosophy in the Catholic 
University of St. Louis, published an able book entitled The Mind 
of Kierkegaard in which he remarked that the lead Swenson and I 
had given by way of interpreting S. K. had not been followed with 
any success. I fear that this railing judgment is true, but it cannot 
be generalized so far as to include this book by Collins, which may 
be the beginning of a more fruitful period. 

The mention of James Collins recalls the prominent part Roman 
Catholics have taken in the interpretation and divulgation of S. K., 
for the most part cordially. It is true that Father Przywara, an able 
Jesuit who wrote Das Geheimnis Kierkegaards and documented it 
carefully from Schrempf's translations, took leave of him in these 
cold terms: “So to his disciples S$. K. will be a passageway which he 
leaves behind him, gratefully but decisively.” But this was not the 
attitude of Haecker, a Lutheran convert to Catholicism, not of Dru, 
a Catholic by birth, and still less of Father Fabro, who is responsible 
for the Kierkegaard renaissance in Italy. Unamuno I must regard 
as a Catholic because he was clearly not a Protestant. I have no 
means of knowing whether other Spanish, French, and Italian writ- 
ers are “practicing Catholics,’ but I must give them the benefit of 
the doubt. Most of them have plainly a religious interest in S. K., 
as the atheistic existentialists have an anti-religious interest in him, 
and many of his admirers have only an aesthetic interest and decline 
to regard him as a scala paradisi. 


VI 


It is amazing that a man who was so provoking and does still pro- 
voke so much antipathy should prove simpatico to so many persons 
of all sorts and conditions. How powerfully he is able to attract in- 
dividuals is shown by three stories of intimate personal experience 
which were reported to me. 
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Professor Geismar, when he was my guest in Princeton, told me 
how he was first attracted to S. K. when he was just commencing his 
career as professor of theology and happened one evening to open 
the Concluding Unscientific Postscript. The implication is that, 
like most Danes, he had never before read any of S. K.’s works. In 
that big book he was so absorbed that he read it all night, and, with 
short intervals for sleeping and eating, he read it all the next day 
and the following night—till he was carried to a sanatorium where 
the physician forbade him to read S. K. for a whole year. When that 
period of probation was passed, he devoted much of his life to the 
interpretation of S. K.’s thought. 

The second story was told me by Professor Swenson when he vis- 
ited me in Princeton. He said that when he became an instructor 
in philosophy in the University of Minnesota, where he had been a 
student and a graduate student, he knew everything philosophers 
have said about religion but had no convictions except the childish 
beliefs he had learned at his mother’s knee. At that juncture his 
eye happened to light upon a big book drolly entitled Conclud- 
ing Unscientific Postscript to the Philosophic Fragments. Being a 
Swede, he could read Danish after a sort, and he took the book home 
with him. He read it all night, all the following day, and all the 
next night, with short intervals for sleeping and eating—and after 
that his chief ambition was to make S. K. known. 

The third story concerns my young friend Canon Howard A. 
Johnson, who, feeling that he had a vocation for the Christian min- 
istry, came from California to study at the Virginia Theological 
Seminary. At the end of the first year he came to the conclusion 
that he had no vocation. But while he waited in the seminary till 
he could receive from his father money to pay his fare home, he 
took from the shelves Swenson’s recent translation of Fragments of 
Philosophy and a Bit of Philosophy Too. He told me that when he 
read it the first time he could make nothing out of it, but, being 
dogged, he read it through again. Then he understood enough of 
it to realize that it was just what he wanted. So he read it a third 
time—and with that he discovered that he really had a vocation. 
His vocation, of course, was the Christian ministry, but S. K. be- 
came an absorbing avocation, which took him to Denmark for two 
years where he learned Danish, the more readily because he was by 
race a Dane, his forbears in America having Anglicized the name 
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Jensen. Three years ago it took him to Japan to lecture on S. K.; 
then to St. Augustine’s College at Canterbury, where two years ago 
he was installed as a fellow and again lectured on S. K. Now it has 
brought him to New York, where as Canon Theologian of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John he lectures on S. K. in Columbia University. 

Such poignant experiences are plainly a legitimation to write 
about S. K. Doubtless many can recount such stories of them- 
selves. But it is also certain that many are writing about S. K. 
without any legitimation. 





GRUNDTVIG AND KIERKEGAARD: 
THEIR VIEWS OF THE CHURCH* 


By HenninNG Horrup 


VERY reader of Sgren Kierkegaard knows that his main writ- 
ings as well as his posthumous papers contain many, for the 
most part polemical or derisive, remarks about his older con- 

temporary, N. F. S. Grundtvig. This Grundtvig is, of course, the 
great hymn writer, the national poet and historian, the greatest re- 
newer of Danish Church life, and the most distinctive pedagogue of 
the nineteenth century who is particularly known abroad as the 
Father of the Folk Schools. So often has Kierkegaard concerned 
himself with Grundtvig that his writings, as remarked by Carl Koch, 
contain the “outline of a whole book about Grundtvig.” 

The picture which emerges from Kierkegaard’s critical remarks 
is, however, extremely vague and deficient. It presupposes that the 
reader is familiar with those ideas of Grundtvig which are under 
attack, and it suffers from Kierkegaard’s meagre ability to view 
others objectively. ‘This latter trait he admitted in a conversation 
with the philosopher Brgchner, and it is a well-known theme from 
his notes: “Great geniuses cannot really read a book; during their 
reading they are apt to develop themselves rather than to under- 
stand the author.’”’ Grundtvig’s view of human life and of Chris- 
tianity were thus important for Kierkegaard primarily as a con- 
stantly recurring irritation which motivated the reflection of the 
younger philosopher. 

I 


Even before Kierkegaard was born, Grundtvig had won scholarly 
renown through his epochal study of Nordic Mythology (1808). In 
his trial sermon, “Why has the Word of God disappeared from His 
House?” (1810), and in subsequent Biblical sermons he points to the 
“malady” of the Church. He cries out that the age “‘would like to 
have faith, if it could get it by yawning, and that it would like to 


* Translated from the Danish by Professor Johannes Knudsen. 
328 
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be preached into heaven by the power of the cross, but that it did 
not want to be crucified with Christ.”’ 

In 1825, under the influence of Irenaeus, Grundtvig arrived at a 
new view of the Church. Despite all changes and malformations of 
the Church he finds that its original confession of faith has survived 
in a confessing Christian laity which therefore should be safeguarded 
against the changing modes of theology and the encroachments of 
the state Church. He then began his long “Church battle” against 
the dominant rationalism of the professors of theology and against 
the stagnancy and compulsion of the state Church. 

Young Kierkegaard observed with interest the further develop- 
ment of this struggle during the eighteen thirties.+| He concedes 
that Grundtvig “was a genius, yes, a genius, for a genius is one who 
has made a discovery, and this Grundtvig has truly done.” “The 
wonderful thing about him,” says Kierkegaard, is that he is “tossed 
about and moved by an immediate passion” and that he “‘like the 
salmon knows how to go against the current.” 

But Kierkegaard was angered by the fact that Grundtvig, even 
though he for a long period of years did not serve as a minister 


(1826-39), never left the state Church, a step which Kierkegaard, 


for that matter, never took himself, not even during his titanic at- 


”? 


tack upon the Church, upon “official Christianity,” which sapped 
his life blood. And Kierkegaard, who was very careful not to write 
“one word in the direction of a change in externals,”’ despised the 
fact that Grundtvig, during several periods as a member of parlia- 
ment, worked for the introduction of ecclesiastical and civic freedom. 

Absorbed in his intense and profound penetration into the inner 
life of the individual, Kierkegaard did not understand Grundtvig’s 
wide-awake interest in the life of society. Neither did he appreciate 
the magnificent perspective of history which Grundtvig contributed 
as an historian, nor the contribution as a lecturer and poet which he 
made to the national struggle of the people. The bitterest comment 
which Kierkegaard wrote about Grundtvig is found in the manu- 
script of The Moment which death prevented him from publishing: 
“Is Grundtvig some sort of an apostle, is this the truth?”’, a rabid 
counterpart to the well-known attack upon Bishop Mynster. 

While Kierkegaard concerned himself with the person of Grundt- 
vig to his dying day, the latter never found Kierkegaard’s personal 


+ Cf. P. G. Lindhardt: Grundtvig. An Introduction. London, S. P. C. K., 1951, pp. 29 ff.; 
and Johannes Knudsen: Danish Rebel. The Life of N. F. S. Grundtvig. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, 1955. 
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attacks worthy of an answer. Only when Kierkegaard proceeded 
with an open attack upon the Church did Grundtvig speak. The 
background for one of his rare personal remarks about Kierkegaard: 
‘This had to end in disaster,” is found in the fact that Kierkegaard, 
many years before his “attack upon the Church,” had confided to 
“old Grundtvig” that he intended to attack the Church, when 
Mynster “had been buried with all honors.” For Grundtvig, who 
always proceeded openly and directly, Kierkegaard’s procedure was 
a psychological puzzle. 

The personal relationship between Grundtvig and Kierkegaard * 
was thus characterized by an increasing frustration and bitterness 
on the part of the latter. His violent sorties against Grundtvig’s 
work for the people of Denmark, against his preaching and his 
hymns, are legion. Grundtvig’s tremendous and joyful song of 
praise, intended to be sung by the people, was so radically new that 
the authorities for a long time prevented the inclusion of his hymns 
in the official hymnal. (Now these hymns are sung by everyone in 
the Danish Church.) Kierkegaard derides Grundtvig as “‘a bellow- 
ing blacksmith” without understanding of “‘the true tone of a hymn,” 
which in Kierkegaard’s opinion should give expression to the inti- 
mate suffering of the individual as he, in quiet sorrow, becomes 
reconciled to God. ‘“‘Grundtvig is, was, and continues to be a noise- 
maker who will be unpleasant to me even in eternity.” 

The cardinal point of difference between Grundtvig and Kierke- 
gaard, and the only one which has objective theological interest to- 
day, is, however, their gradually and fundamentally differing views 
of the Christian Church. ‘This is the matter upon which we shall 
concentrate our investigation.t 


II 


The common point of departure for Grundtvig and Kierkegaard 
is their common concern for the extreme decline of Protestantism 


* Last treated in Carl Weltzer: Grundtvig og Spren Kierkegaard. Gyldendal, Copenhagen, 
1952. 

+A difficulty arises for the translator in the use of terms. When Grundtvig and Kierke- 
gaard (and Hgirup) use the word “Kirke,” they mean the universal and historic Church. 
When they use the word “Menighed” (“congregation”; German: “Gemeinde’), they might 
use it synonymously with “Kirke” and mean the universal, historic Church. They might, 
however, also mean “congregation” in the narrow or local sense. In order to avoid confu- 
sion the translator has chosen to use the word “Church” whenever the discussion concerns 
the universal Church, even though the word “Menighed” is used in a great number of in- 
stances. The word “congregation” is only used when there is plain reference to the local 
congregation. There is admittedly a weakness in this choice, for a certain depth of under- 
standing has been sacrificed, but there should be a compensating gain in clarity. 
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in their day and their passionate desire that Christianity should again 
be fully proclaimed. Although they were deeply rooted in Lutheran 
Christianity, they both found that a radical revision of Protestant- 
ism’s view of the Church was a compelling necessity. But their at- 
tempts to find new ways are decisively different in form and results. 
It seems as if they were destined to go in different directions, just as 
the two largest rivers of Jutland have their source in the same small 
copse on the highlands but on different sides of the watershed, so 
that one travels east and the other west. Grundtvig fought the bat- 
tle directly, and the result was that he used all his efforts to strengthen 
and renew that view of the Church (ecclesia) which he considered to 
be originally apostolic. Kierkegaard’s approach is mostly indirect, 
and he reaches the conclusion that the category “Church” must be 
combatted, must be negated, as the real hindrance to the appropria- 
tion of what he calls ‘“‘New Testament Christianity.” 

After his Christian awakening, during the winter of 1810-11, 
Grundtvig had labored to overcome the prevailing stagnancy in the 
Church through an energetic return to Luther and the Holy Scrip- 
tures. He was convinced that “where the spirit of Luther was liv- 
ing and present, there and only there is the Church of Christ.” The 
Lutheran Church, it seemed to him, had declined so that it was only 
a schoolroom where, for the most part, disbelieving teachers of re- 
ligion ruled. ‘The Church needs quick help in order to shed the 
yoke of the rationalistic papacy,” he writes in his treatise Concern- 
ing True Christianity. 

The further he penetrated into the history of Lutheranism, how- 
ever, the more he became aware that the unhappy development of 
the post-Reformation period, up to the low ebb of his own age, had 
its origin in the Reformers themselves. Out of an easily under- 
standable fear of the Catholic hierarchy’s falsification of the Church 
they had hesitated to give body to an evangelical view of the Church. 
They had therefore as dogmaticians, though fortunately not also in 
practice, based their thinking on Scripture alone. For this reason, 
Grundtvig maintains, the Lutheran concept of the Church has be- 
come “‘so cryptic, so vague, and so confused that we, like children, 
could hardly hear the name of the Church without seeing ghosts and 
saying: Here comes the bogey-man, i.e. the pope, to grab us.” 

By “Church” Grundtvig understands the Christian fellowship of 
faith, created at baptism and embracing all who confess their bap- 
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tismal faith. The true evangelical concept of the Church ‘“‘encom- 
passes both clergy and congregation.” ‘The false concept is char- 
acterized by the fact that bishops and priests assume authority. 
They wish to keep the Church for themselves; they even wish to be 
the Church. As ecclesiastics (spirituals) they place themselves over 
and above “those of the flesh,” “the laity,” “the unconsecrated con- 
gregation.” Luther opposed, and justly so, this hierarchical concept 
of the Church and rejected the authority it gave to the clergy, by the 
power of which it developed a tradition contrary to Scripture. 

Thus the Pope scared us away from the Church; and the false 
tradition, resting on the self-assumed authority of the clergy, fright- 
ened us away from the realization that we do have a sure and true 
tradition to follow. ‘This true tradition is the public, oral, and de- 
pendable testimony at baptism and communion of the whole Church 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. This tradition, which has not been 
handed down by the clergy alone but by the whole Church, is the 
foundation which has been laid by the Lord himself, traditio do- 
minica. ‘The joint testimony of the Lord and the Church at bap- 
tism and communion is older and more reliable, and certainly more 
central and unified, than the testimony of both Scripture and scribes. 
The Lord has a more powerful and alert regent on earth than Scrip- 
ture and its interpreters, namely the Holy Spirit, who by the word 
in the name of the Lord, with which we administer baptism and 
communion, makes Christianity known to friends as well as foes. 
The apostolic confession of faith, which is an inseparable element 
of baptism, thereby assumes a vital role in Grundtvig’s theology as 
“the covenant word” which is spoken when we are taken into the 
body of Christ. 

Concerning the way in which he arrived at this view of the oral 
tradition in the sacraments as “the chain which unites the believing 
Church of all ages with the apostolic,” Grundtvig has this to say: “I 
should, as a matter of course, have sought the great witness to the 
true character of my Christian faith where I myself first had heard 
and believed, where I was baptized, confessed my faith, and was 
nourished in my Christian life . . . i.e. in the Christian Church and 
congregation.” Instead, as a Lutheran scribe, he searched in the 
Scriptures. But despite the riches which he found there, he did not 
find help to liberate the Church from the oppressive new hierarchy, 
which had been revived in the Church via the Scripture principle, 
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and which had eliminated the universal priesthood. According to 
the Scripture principle the theologians were guarantors of the faith. 
As specialists in Scripture the clergy had assumed guardianship for 
the Church, whose faith and confession in no way rested on their 
varying exegesis. “Thereby the Church had been subjected to the 
“exegetical papacy.” “Then, finally, a good angel whispered to me: 
Why do you seek the living among the dead? Are you a teacher 
of Israel and do not know where to find the Christian people, when 
you wish to hear them witness to their faith?” 

In Elemental Christian Teachings he writes: “In a way we must 
blindly presume that Christ has a Church on earth and that it is re- 
liable when it confesses its faith by and in the acts instituted by the 
Lord.” When he is received into the Church of Christ, and when 
he lives in its fellowship, the individual becomes a Christian, i.e. a 
real member of the body of Christ with a share and a part in his life. 
The Church is corpus Christi in which the Lord speaks and where 
he is present in his word and with his spirit, when he establishes and 
nourishes his covenant with us. 

The Reformers, therefore, misunderstood the nature of the Church. 
They overlooked the fact that it rested “on the living testimony 
which had been given from mouth to mouth” in the acts instituted 
by the Lord and not on Scripture which neither can nor should de- 
fend the Church. It is the Church which is to defend the Scripture. 
“We have not found the Church in Scripture but Scripture in the 
Church.” The Bible is the Church’s priceless treasure-house but 
not its foundation. ‘We must not place the Bible under the table, 
which stands firmly on its own legs, but we must place the Lord’s 
book opened on the Lord’s table, so that all the guests may learn 
where they shall get the bread and how they shall try the wine to see 
whether it is genuine.” 

The problem, “what in the Church of Jesus Christ is original and 
unchangeable, where we find it, and how we in a living way assimi- 
late it,’ thus found its solution in the conviction that the Lord in 
his goodness and wisdom “gave the eternal word of life into the 
mouth of the Church, where it can easily be found, instead of bury- 
ing it in Scripture or among the servants.” 

Like Luther (cf. his Large Catechism, the Third Article), Grundt- 
vig prefers to use the Biblical word “congregation” (ecclesia, Matt. 
16: 18; Danish: ‘““Menighed”; German: “Gemeinde”’) instead of 
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“the foreign and artificial word ‘church’ ” which has been “a refuge 
for the Pope and all those who wish to assume the place of the Holy 
Spirit and to be mediators between the Spirit and the congregation.” 
This usage, which easily sneaks into the vernacular, where church 
means clergy and congregation means laity, originates in the hier- 
archical concept of the Church. “It always was, and still is, the 
greatest sin of bishops and priests, when they, due to their consecra- 
tion or their Scriptural learning, or both, halfways separated them- 
selves as persons from the congregation and desired to be its lords 
rather than its servants.” 

This means that Grundtvig makes a complete break with the con- 
cept of the Church as a clerical institution which appears as the 
guardian of peoples and states, either through power-politics or 
through ideological guidance. The calling of the Church is to be 
the home of the Spirit and the Gospel of the Lord. Its task is ex- 
clusively determined by the fact that it is the body of Christ. It is 
the fellowship of all those who have been taken into Christ, and 
therefore it has not been established to rule but to serve. “The 
voice of the Church”’ is to be found where it has always been heard: 
in the Church where the Lord creates and upholds his people in 
baptism and communion in order to save it by his Gospel. 

Thus Grundtvig was led to give the word “church” (““Menighed”) 
a high quality and from the understanding of this word to present 
an evangelical concept of the Church which is decisively different 
from that of Catholicism and Protestantism. In the sacraments and 
in the confession of faith at baptism he saw the permanent founda- 
tion, the rock upon which the Lord builds his Church, even as he 
gave it his promise that the gates of hell should not prevail over it. 






III 


Kierkegaard’s attitude toward the concept of the Church is deter- 
mined by the strictness with which he carries through his basic view: 
one becomes a Christian by becoming an individual, and the way 
goes through “‘the religious” which is earnestness. Throughout his 
entire authorship he warns against the dangers which the Church 
presents for ‘“‘the development of individuality.” With tireless wit 
he turns against “those people in our day and age who gad about 
with loose talk concerning the idea of the Church” (Fear and Trem- 
bling). He declares: “Because of the concern for the idea of the 
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state, of sociability, of the Church, and of society, God can no longer 
lay hold of the individual” (Concluding Unscientific Postscript). 
Despite this alert criticism he nevertheless refrained from propos- 
ing any reforms of the Church, not to speak of the separation of 
Church and state or even of resigning from the state Church. 

For his contemporaries it was therefore a shock when Magister 
Kierkegaard, who was known to be in constant attendance at the 
Church, toward the end of his life suddenly exhorted everyone to 
flee or to avoid the worship and the sacraments of the Church. He 
did this in a series of pamphlets, The Moment, whose richly faceted 
irony and extremely ingenious scorn equal anything produced by 
stylists like Voltaire and Nietzsche. 

The careful reader of his earlier writings was not unprepared for 
this “attack upon the Church,” however. Kierkegaard himself 
maintained that he was only taking the full consequences of the 
point of view which he had upheld all the time. Like Grundtvig 
he recognized that, through the concept of the Church, human am- 
bition had attempted to use Christianity as a means of political or 
ideological power in the world. Worst of all, according to Kierke- 
gaard, membership in the Church gave the individual a false sense 
of security. While Grundtvig saw the necessity of breaking through 
the dogmatic positions of Protestantism as well as Catholicism, he 
did this only to seek a better concept of the Church. But Kierke- 
gaard’s criticism resulted in the rejection of any and all forms of 
the Church. “From the Christian point of view Protestantism is 
simply an untruth. It is a dishonesty which falsifies doctrine, the 
world view of Christianity, as soon as it is to be a principle of Chris- 
tianity and not a necessary correction at a given time and place. 
Therefore, membership in the Catholic Church would be a pre- 
cipitousness of which I shall not be found guilty. . . . No, but one 
can well be a Christian by himself . . . for the sake of Christian 
caution: the fewer the better. For, ultimately, the very concept 
‘church’ contains the basic confusion of Christendom, in Protestant- 
ism as well as Catholicism.” 

Therefore, says Kierkegaard, it had to be his very special task to 
“cry alarm” against this confusion and to make a radical revision of 
what it means to be a Christian. “The point of view which I have 
to demonstrate, and which I do demonstrate, is so unique that I lit- 
erally have not found an analogy in the eighteen hundred years of 
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Christianity, nothing comparable to which I can relate myself.” * 
The uniqueness of this view he has defined thus: 


‘‘My authorship has to this degree had a special mark that it has im- 
mediately been given the stamp: “The individual—I am not a Chris. 
tian.’ This has not previously occurred in the 1800 years of Chris- 
tianity, during which everything has been stamped: “The church— 
I am a true Christian.’ ”’ 


According to this late characterization by Kierkegaard of his own 
production it was the negative intention of his literary work to ex- 
plode the concept “church.” ‘The blasting takes place in order to 
posit the category of “the individual” in its absolute purity. If this 
characterization is correct, then the accomplishment, which has no 
precedence in all Christianity, lies in the consistency with which his 
view, that subjectivity is the truth, is operative. ‘The inevitable re- 
sult of this view is the complete dissolution of the concept of the 
Church. Certainly no philosopher has ever placed so much dyna- 
mite under the concept of the Church as Sgren Kierkegaard. 

Is it true, however, that his literary work was immediately charac- 
terized by this skepticism toward the concept of the Church which 
separates it from all other Christian thought? In Kierkegaard’s dis- 
sertation, Concerning the Concept of Irony With Constant Reference 
to Socrates, it is maintained that irony, as a point of view, “helps us 
to push off from the bare sandbanks of empirism and to venture out 
upon the ocean.” Irony liberates the individual from the imme- 
diately given fellowship and keeps him thereafter, to change the 
metaphor, soaring freely in the air like, in the legend, Mohammed's 
casket between two magnets. With plain reference to Grundtvig, 
‘‘a virtuoso on the horn of the living word,” who eagerly seeks the 
fellowship of people and of religion, Kierkegaard says this about his 
own age: “It hates isolation, and how could it possibly tolerate that 
a man got the desperate idea of going through the world alone, this 
age which itself, hand in hand and arm in arm like itinerant crafts- 
men and soldiers, lives for the idea of the Church?” 

It must be admitted that the “stamp” of his authorship here is 
quite plain. Even his fictional works contain unmistakable traces 
of the “view.” The second part of Either-Or thus contains a unique 


* Elsewhere, however, Kierkegaard makes a qualification of his condemnation of the 
Church’s use of the sacraments: “It is thus true, and the truest word which has been spoken 
about Christendom, what Pascal says, that it is a fellowship of people who, by the help of 
some sacraments, emancipate themselves from the duty to love God.” 
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prelude to the later clash between the category of the individual 
and the category of the Church. Judge William discusses the mar- 
riage ceremony of the Church with the aesthete, and he recapitulates 
the latter’s thoughts about the Church in this manner: ““The Church 
(as you see it), the blessed Church which in all its variety still is a 
moral person. Just as it has all a moral person’s boresome features, 
I wish that it had one more good feature. I wish that it was only 
one head upon one neck. Then I would know what to do.” The 
judge maintains, on the contrary, that the Church cannot be identi- 
fied with ‘an honored public,” and he remarks: 


“You know that there was a madman who had the fixation that the 
room in which he lived was filled with flies so that he was in danger 
of suffocation. In utter despair and in a frenzy of fear he battled 
for his life. “Thus also you seem to battle for your life against a simi- 
lar swarm of flies, against what you call the Church.” 

The madness of Caligula and Domitian is marshalled as a warning 
against the radical distrust of the Church. This poetic and ingen- 
ious dialogue seems to reflect the latent conflict in Kierkegaard’s mind 
between his growing animosity against the Church and his energetic 
attempts to curb his ever smouldering suspiciousness. The quota- 
tion gives posterity a foreboding of the last act in Kierkegaard’s life- 
drama, when he wished ‘to gather all the heads, the Bishops Mynster, 
Martensen, and Grundtvig, ‘“‘plus the 100 royal, lying preachers,’’ on 
one neck, the neck of present-day Christendom, and then strike his 
one blow: “Christianity does not exist.” 


IV 


From Either-Or no one could have foretold, however, the explosive 
outcome of this movement of reflection, which is the nerve of Kierke- 
gaard’s literary work, and whose course is: from the public to the in- 
dividual, as he expresses it in Concerning My Authorship (1851). 
This movement came to a head only around 1850. Up to that time 
there is yet a certain real understanding of Church life, even though 
his sarcasm is constantly aimed against the “triumphant,” the “‘yawn- 
ing,” or the “bungling” Church. 

In Stages on Life’s Way he snaps at Grundtvig, who is called a 
“yodling saint” who “prophetically heralds a new day in history” 
and who “blesses mankind with matchless discoveries in the religious 
field.” Grundtvig’s basic mistake is that he resorts to history as a 
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support for the faith. ‘Now the speaker says that this is certain be- 
cause it is historic, and the faithful congregation believes everything, 
even that the speaker knows what he is talking about.” 

This attack on Grundtvig, which up to now has only been sug- 
gested, is unfolded in great style in the well-known and significant 
passage in the first part of Concluding Unscientific Postscript, Chap- 
ter 1, Nos. 2-3. Kierkegaard reviews Grundtvig’s “‘church-theory” 
thus: “As the Bible previously was alleged to determine what Chris- 
tianity is, so the Church is now to be the certain, objective resource. 
More specifically, it is the living word in the Church, the confession 
of faith and the word in the sacraments.’ Kierkegaard concedes that 
Grundtvig’s theory has merit, insofar as it is based on the Church as 
present and not on the Bible as past, i.e. as a document whose 
content successive interpreters never can determine more closely 
than with changing approximation. “The Church therefore exists. 
From it . . . we can determine what essentially is Christian, for this 
is what the Church confesses.” Correct! But now it is added “con- 
cerning this Church, the present one, that it is the apostolic Church, 
and that it is the same Church which has existed through eighteen 
centuries.” Thereby it has been removed from the category of ex- 
istence and placed in history, in the category of approximation. 
(The same thing was done when the Bible Was made the basis.) As 
Kierkegaard expresses it dramatically: ““The living word proclaims 
the existence of the Church. Right! This even Satan cannot take 
away from anyone. But the living word does not proclaim that the 
Church has existed for eighteen centuries, that it is essentially the 
same, and that it has existed unchanged, etc.” 

In Grundtvig’s reference to “‘that which is objective” the spokes- 
man for “subjectivity” sees only “‘the need for a basis in superstition,” 
“something magic to which to relate himself.” But it is “a mistake 
to seek objective certainty and thereby avoid the risk with which 
passion choses.’ While Grundtvig regarded baptism as the act by 
which Christ receives us and the way by which we become members 
of his body, Kierkegaard asks, whether it is not unchristian to settle 
the problem of eternal salvation by means of “this magic baptism.” 

This conflict in the view of baptism points to the decisive contrast 
between Kierkegaard and Grundtvig. For Kierkegaard the empha- 
sis lies upon the fact that we receive Christ, as the example whom we 
do not resemble, and as the atoner who is pure mercy, when we hum- 
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ble ourselves. “In our striving to reach the example, the example 
in return helps us.” Grundtvig also knows this rhythm and uses it, 
as Peter and John did in the New Testament. But in Grundtvig’s 
opinion all of Christianity cannot be contained in this dimension. 
There is a fundamental significance in the fact that we are received 
into Christ, and it became Grundtvig’s life-work to present this basic 
view. It was therefore impossible for him to remain within the 
Christian idealism whereby the individual strives to accept Christ. 

With reference to communion Kierkegaard still has a positive posi- 
tion in his Christian Sermons (1848). In the failing relation to the 
Church this tie remains intact longer than anything else. Only dur- 
ing the last three years of his life did he stay away from communion. 
The third sermon, “At Communion on Friday,’ mentions as a mat- 
ter of course that God has commanded Sunday worship. When, 
however, the congregation assembles in great numbers, self-deceit 
can easily be practiced, as if the individual was hidden in the multi- 
tude. At Communion on Friday there is no multitude. The indi- 
viduals come, driven by an inward desire. In this sermon Kierke- 
gaard even says, and this is in the spirit of Grundtvig, that even 
though a sermon shall witness to Christ, “‘a sermon is not His voice. 
At the altar, however, you shall hear His voice.”’ 

Another sermon, “Guard Your Feet When You Go to the House 
of the Lord,” portrays the secure atmosphere in the Church and 
cautions quietly: ‘““How calming, how soothing, alas, and how great 
a danger is this security.” It is, of course, “right, defensible, and 
even a duty again and again to invite’ to worship. But that speech 
is untrue which constantly, and never otherwise than invitingly, al- 
luringly, and winningly speaks of the visit to the house of the Lord. 
From the human point of view faith is constant fear and trembling. 

This is a memento to the worship of the Church, and, if you please, 
a commentary on Grundtvig’s hymn of the Church, “Hyggelig, rolig, 
Gud, er din Bolig.”” It is not a rejection of the Church. From an- 
other point of view, from the heavenly, faith is the blessed assurance, 
and therefore also “that speech is untrue which ultimately ends by 
frightening people away from the house of the Lord. For from this 
point of view the blessing is this: One day in the house of God is 
better than a thousand others.” 

Seven years later Kierkegaard ended up in this statement: “It is 
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my duty to say this: No matter who you are and no matter what your 
life otherwise is, if you refrain from taking part in public worship, 
and if you otherwise do take part, you are guilty of one less, and 
grave, sin.” 

This last phase is prepared in Introduction Into Christianity 
(1850). Here Kierkegaard sharpens his criticism of “‘the existing 
Christendom,” and the concept of Church is reduced to a local corol- 
lary. Having turned against Grundtvig, who is accused of attempt- 
ing “in a humanly irresponsible manner to bungle Christianity into 
history,” he states: “A concept such as Church, which occupies so 
many these days, is, when applied to this life, an impatient pre- 
grasping of eternity. The counterpart of suffering is ‘the individ- 
ual.’ . . . ‘Fellowship’ is a lower definition than ‘the individual,” 
which everyone can and must be. Our present life is one of strug- 
gle and trial. Therefore ‘the Church’ does not belong in time but 
in eternity.” 

This theological motivation for the reduction of “‘the Church”’ to 
an eschatological concept is mentioned in connection with the sharp- 
ening of his view of Christianity as imitatio Christi. The life of 
Christ in lowliness, suffering, and persecution is the example, the 
test for all men. With the ascension began the “period of examina- 
tion.” ‘The whole existence of the Church on earth is only a paren- 
thesis. With the ascent of Christ to glory the content of the paren- 
thesis begins, and with his return it is concluded. What the interim, 
i.e. the Church, says about Christ is immaterial. As a result the in- 
dividual, without becoming confused by existing Christianity, must 
attempt, at his own risk, to find “the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment.” 

Vv 

Kierkegaard had previously used the expression that the Church 
isan historic concept. Therefore, no majority, no matter how great, 
can force through an understanding of the Christian faith which is 
different from the historic one. This was Grundtvig’s point of view. 
For Kierkegaard, however, the historicity of Christianity is limited 
to the New Testament, and more narrowly speaking, to the Christ- 
picture of the Gospels as he understood it. The result of this 
method is, according to Grundtvig, pure arbitrariness, for “a man 
reads as he is.” We must seek the ground of Christianity outside 
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of ourselves. Christianity is not only historically revealed; it has 
come to us through history. 

In Elementary Christian Teachings Grundtvig criticizes the one- 
sidedness which is the result of Kierkegaard’s definition of Christian- 
ity. “The excellent hair-splitter’”” misunderstands the whole con- 
cept of covenant. “The new covenant in baptism is established, 
and has been established from the beginning, without consideration 
of the New Testament. When our Lord and the apostles instituted 
baptism and established the new covenant, they could not possibly 
consider a Scripture which did not exist. Furthermore the apostolic 
writings did not claim to be “the new covenant” or the basis for 
Christianity. On the contrary, Scripture constantly refers to an oral 
word of God, to a covenant of the heart, and to a living foundation.” 

Grundtvig’s concept of the Church is related to his understanding 
of the Church as “the covenant people of God,” as the new Israel, 
which Jesus brought into the world. The Church is at the same 
time a present and an eschatological concept, because it is his body 
who was and is and is to come. Without a Church here, in time, 
there can be no Church in eternity. Without the Church there is 
no salvation, for where there is no body, no member can live. Over 
against Kierkegaard’s exclusively future and transcendental concept 
of the Church, in which the Church is so far beyond the individual 
that it can only be created at the return of Christ, in eternity, 
Grundtvig maintained that the Church was Christ’s real relation to 
the world. Kierkegaard’s fundamental mistake is that his thoughts 
about the Church are determined by the philosophical distinction 
of the Greeks between time and eternity which cannot contain the 
reality of the Incarnation. 

For Kierkegaard the Church is a numerical concept and not a 
Christian concept, a psychological definition with an inferiority com- 
plex. For Grundtvig the Church is a soteriological concept, and this 
is its basic Christian definition. He does not regard the Church as 
a society, as an organization, in which numbers are important. It 
is the organism which is created by the existence and by the voice of 
God’s Spirit and God’s Word. Thereby it becomes the central pre- 
requisite for the Christianity of the individual. 

Thus points of view face points of view in sharp distinction. The 
dictatorial individualism of Kierkegaard says: Religiously speaking 
there is no community, only the individual. Grundtvig claims that 
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the Church is the God-given presupposition for the work of the Holy 
Spirit, who implants the individual in Christ so that we may die and 
live with him, as baptism destines us. In the Church we are “one 
with our King and with one another.’” Without this double fellow. 
ship Christianity cannot be lived. 

Attempts to mediate these two authorships would only confuse 
both. Consideration of both means a voyage between Scylla and 
Charybdis. We must be on guard against the dangerous security of 
objectivity (sacramentalism) as well as against the deadly isolation of 
subjectivity. 





NIHILISM AND ANXIETY“ 


By Hextmut THIELICKE 


ET me begin with the banal remark that nihilism comes from 

: nihil, nothing, and also with the even more banal remark that 

the word ends with -ism. To both these facts the word nihil- 

ism obviously owes its questionable fame. Both facts explain why 

this word is thought to be modern, up-to-date, and representative of 
our Zeitgeist! 

As a rule, any author and any movement succeeding in forming a 
word ending with -ism will surely get the attention of all the ism- 
addicts. And in a certain sense all of us are searching for an Ism. 

For an Ism is always a sign of the fact that one has absolutized a 
principle, or to be more precise, that one thinks that it is possible 
to form a co-ordinated system, in which one can more or less pro- 
vide a place for and bring into a certain order all phenomena of life. 

He who speaks of Bolshevism thereby expresses his opinion that 
the whole of human existence, including its spiritual and psychic 
realms, can be fully understood from the standpoint of one particu- 
lar principle, namely the principle of the material-economic struc- 
ture of society. 

He who talks about surrealism uses this word to say that human 
existence does not allow itself to be comprehended from the stand- 
point of statically conceived objectivity and therefore not by the fact 
that I receive this or that monthly salary, that I am healthy or sickly, 
that I am constitutionally phlegmatic or volcanic. On the contrary, 
surrealism means that I am surrounded by incomprehensible and 
quite often very weird powers, which intrude upon my existence 
again and again. ‘There is a knocking at the gate as in Kafka’s Schlag 
ans Hoftor, and out of this utterly insignificant knocking, which per- 
haps did not at all take place, arise weird fates. Or I am surrounded 
by the anonymous apparatus of bureaucracy, of which I am a part— 
Kafka describes this in his novel, Der Prozess. Or I am encircled by 
the rule of the manager; I am the bearer of a public opinion sug- 
gested to me and therefore the bearer of a “managed” opinion. And 


* Translated from the German by John Holden. 
| 343 
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I do not at all know how I came to the opinion. Or I am infected 
by an epidemic of an invisible anxiety which compels me to seek a 
world of miracle and of occult twilight. (One thinks of the fact that 
once again this is a great time for miracle-doctors, for astrology and 
its lucrative magazines.) 

Thus surrealism in all its varieties always means the same thing; 
it allows itself to be defined best of all negatively; it means namely: 
man understands himself not from his own center, as though the 
stars of his destiny were really to be found in his own breast, as 
though one could therefore interpret man psychologically by pene- 
trating the kernel of his personality. ‘This penetration of the kernel 
of human personality is considered possible in the classical develop- 
ment-novel: Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister and Keller’s Griiner Hein- 
rich understood themselves, so to speak, from the standpoint of their 
entelechy. Surrealism, however, asserts that man is to be explained 
only from outside himself, namely from that which surrounds and 
besieges him. Here in the extra me is concealed the principle which 
surrealism absolutizes. 

Of course, it would be possible to present many more examples of 
principles which have become idols. We could say exactly the same 
about natural science’s materialism or about Cauxism or about the 
vegetarianism of those who desire to eat greens. (For he who isa 
real vegetarian also has a philosophy of history inspired by this pas- 
sionate desire. According to this philosophy of history he sees the 
fall of man and the rise of the beast as due to meat-eating.) Never- 
theless I do not want to bore my readers with a long, drawn-out list 
of isms. I only want to show briefly that the inexhaustible amount 
of isms is eloquent testimony of the fact that there is no idea so small 
that out of it people have not been able to fabricate an ism and a 


Weltanschauung. 
I 


At this point we can make three observations. First, a linguistic 
one. For the most part the adjectives pertaining to the isms end 
with -istic, showing how strong the tendency is to set up absolutes. 
It would never occur to even the most peaceable communist to say 
that he is “bolshevish” or ‘“‘ccommunish.” And likewise one can only 
imagine with difficulty an art historian who would say that Picasso 
sincerely means to be surreal. How would one imagine a “‘bolshe- 
vish” man? Perhaps a man who “also” sees something in not being 
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too capitalistic and liberal, who “also” would not care to give up 
completely the idea of a planned economy? 

The adjectives which have been robbed of their -istic ending are 
at once philosophically castrated; they have lost their power and 
capacity for productivity. For Bolshevism would never want to be 
regarded as just having something in it. Above all, it would never 
want its thesis about the materialistic basis of history or about a 
socialistic economy to be classed as one point of view alongside many 
others. It would regard such an idea as a Titoistic or bourgeois or 
some other kind of falsification. On the contrary, Bolshevism in- 
sists that its thesis is the principle which absolutely lies at the basis 
of the world. 

One cannot understand the thesis of the economic-materialistic 
structure of history as simply one element of a synthesis but only as 
an alternative, for which a decision without any compromise is de- 
manded. One cannot be “‘bolshevish.”” For that would mean that 
one could also be a little capitalistic, somewhat Western—and with 
the reasoning that life as it is cannot be interpreted by a single ab- 
solutized principle but that life, viewed ideologically, is a fabric of 
ideas which cancel one another out and team up with one another. 
One can be only bolshevistic or non-bolshevistic. "The same may be 
said about surrealism and other isms. 

The adjectives ending with -istic are, as it were, watchmen over 
this totalitarian tendency of a principle. They are exclusive and 
unthinkable without a simultaneous anathema. They are so in- 
tolerant that compared with them the stakes of the Middle Ages 
seem like the torch of peace. Intolerance goes with an Ism. Isms 
refuse to be domesticated. They want to be the lords of the world- 
steppe. 

The second observation. The occasional entity which one thus 
absolutizes belongs to the creation. When a definite area of crea- 
tion is severed from the total unit of everything created, it is singled 
out and then placed in an absolute position. Consider the created 
entities “nation,” “‘spirit,” or “economy,” all of which have been 
made into absolute ideas and therefore bearers of a Weltanschauung. 

Connected with this is the fact that from the standpoint of an ab- 
solutized part of creation vast areas of the rest of creation cannot be 
comprehended. ‘To be specific: if one understands the collective as 
the exclusive characteristic of human nature, then man as an indi- 
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vidual is left out. Then large realms of his selfhood—e.g., the lone- 
liness of his guilt, of his suffering, of his dying—are not taken into 
account by the guiding principle; they become aimless vagabonds 
or wither away. If one on the other hand absolutizes man as an 
individual, then the personality-cult which arises allows the powers 
of the community to lie fallow and will some day provoke reactions 
in the opposite direction: Goethe’s Werther is, as it were, by pro- 
fession in love and is therefore a person whose love causes him to 
suffer. This isolated world of the ego—which naturally is not with- 
out its grandeur—must unwillingly help to make the world ripe for 
the collective which will surely dawn later. In any case, setting up 
absolutes gives rise to spheres, which are not subsumed and are there- 


fore unbound. They form the zones of revolt and remain restless 
herds. 


The third observation. All of this is connected with the fact that 
philosophies are subject to a lot of wear and tear. An absolute can 
hold out only for a short time before it succumbs to the opposing 
powers which it has provoked. In this sense, modern intellectual 
history with its changing of Isms resembles a gigantic parade of idols. 


What was only recently the basic principle of the world is in the next 
moment blown away like foam. And how comical the marching 
idols look from behind. 

In all events we hold firmly to the following: The usurpation of 
the throne of the Creator by the creature is revenged. Large zones 
cannot be comprehended by the emerging creaturely parvenu, and 
this parvenu sees itself excluded by the forces of these other zones of 
human existence and consequently stripped of its pretended abso- 
luteness. 

II 


This weird and always more delirious use of absolutes raises the 
question: Are not all those supposed fundamentals of life just mere 
pseudo-absolutes? And this question in its turn releases—in the 
form of a chain-reaction—the further question: What then is really 
substantial in human life if the supposed foundation continually 
gives way and draws us into the quicksand of the ever opening abyss? 
Has not almost every sexagenarian during the course of his life 
changed his Ism three times and thereby the essential fundamentals 
of his life? And have not the twenty-year-olds watched this process 
carefully and so acquired a skepticism which casts a gloom over their 
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young brows and lends to their faces something not to be found 
among the portraits of the youth of earlier generations and sometimes 
not even in the physiognomy of the youth of neutral and more for- 
tunate countries? In associating with the younger generation, I be- 
lieve, one cannot help but see that it approaches with skepticism 
every proclamation of an absolute whether proclaimed by political 
parties or by forces of tradition such as—let us say—Christianity. 
With this skepticism the younger generation filters doubly every 
absolute claim before it is willing to consider the claim more closely. 

One filter is contained in the question: Does the man himself be- 
lieve what he says? For the younger generation knows that the word 
in its modern degeneration into propaganda is robbed of its specific 
weight as the bearer of conviction. In the age of the manager most 
words are only repetitious. And there are few men who are more 
than mere functionaries of the on dit. Heidegger has neatly de- 
scribed this fact with his phrase Verfallensein an das Man. There- 
fore, into the place of the word, which is ‘“‘confession”’ and thus con- 
tains a personal element, has stepped “‘ventriloquism,” in view of 
which one is forced to ask: What is speaking through him? Often 


it is his party which speaks through him. This is betrayed by the 
kind of talk which one can frequently hear accompanying the wine 
and cigars after a political campaign speech: “As a private individual 
my opinion is... . You will understand that as an official I took 
the stand which I represented before the cigars.” In this sense it 
can even happen that a Minister of Education opens his speech with 
the words: “If I were not an official of the government but had my 


” 


own opinion... . 

Being myself in danger of provoking displeasure, I would like to 
say that ventriloquism is often times the lord and master of the uni- 
versity. Perhaps, however, the danger of making oneself unpopular 
by this remark is not so great, since everybody generally thinks it is 
the other fellow who is the dummy. 

In any event, the word is not simply the bearer of a conviction but 
is frequently only the spume from the sea of the Man. Even the 
apparatus of word structure gives expression to this fact. For not 
only political parties but also many scientific schools, not only reli- 
gious but also philosophical movements, develop their own definite 
vocabulary, which he who masters is able to handle, so to speak, me- 
chanically and use without becoming personally a part of it. The 
more drastically the depersonalization progresses, the more autono- 
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mous the language becomes. The journalist of an outspoken party- 
newspaper and especially of a totalitarian party-newspaper need only 
roll off his phraseology without the least bit of worry; he need only 
allow himself to be carried along by the rolling operations of his 
mechanized nomenclature. For he does not speak, rather it speaks. 
To be more exact: the ism speaks. 

The consequence of this amputation of the word from the person 
is that one questions the credibility of the person who speaks in this 
way, that one questions the presence of “existence” in his words. 
That is one of the two filters, which the skeptically inclined man of 
the younger generation uses. 

The other filter is contained in the question: How am I being in- 
fluenced? The young man who nowadays takes a trip and along 
the way buys a newspaper would never at all think of naively be- 
coming absorbed in the editorial and of allowing himself to be in- 
structed by its truths. He will, first of all, by a careful study of the 
masthead or by any other information—perhaps by a skeptical and 
suspicious analysis of the editorial itself{—discover the powers which 
support it financially or dictate to it ideologically! 

He knows quite well that only very few men and likewise very few 
printed opinions of these men are concerned with the truth. He 
knows that interest has taken the place of truth with them. ‘The 
expansion of power takes place in no case by brute force alone or by 
the mere hypnosis of the slogan or by an appeal to blind instincts. 
Rather the most important fulcrum of power lies in the reason of 
others. One can be sure of another person if one can succeed in 
persuading the other’s reason to such a degree that he finally thinks 
that he has his own opinion. Therefore one has to provide him- 
self with an intellectual alibi. One rents editors with whose help 
this fulcrum in the reason can be conquered and held. 

In this sense Luther described reason as a whore. Luther meant 
that reason is a woman who loves you for your money but who in this 
case entices you not so much by her sex appeal as by her rational 
arguments. 

Not only can one say: what one desires one likes to believe; one 
can go still further: one also believes he sees a reason for what he 
desires. 

In any event, as soon as truth has ceased to be an authority which 
binds and stands over man, it becomes a servile function which sim- 
ply gives sanction to interests. Therefore a skeptical attitude while 
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reading an unfamiliar newspaper is well justified. One has to ask 
how he is being influenced by the editorial which sounds so plausible, 
clear, and convincing. ‘Truth has become just a piece of paper, 
sometimes a sheepskin, behind which entirely different and often 
wolfish powers hide themselves. 

All this leads us to one essential conclusion. We saw that the 
skeptical question whether or no we are here concerned with pseudo- 
absolutes arises from the fact that the Isms, for the reasons which we 
enumerated, are frantically switched and wear themselves out. 


III 


The next question is necessarily: Is there anything at all besides 
the pseudo? Are not all philosophies, including the Christian one, 
in the final analysis no more than mere poetry invented for the pur- 
pose of dominating man ideologically, thought up in order to con- 
trol him by specious convictions? Since the interests, which are al- 
ways determined by the concrete situation, change, the isms and 
philosophies which give legitimacy and support to them also have 
to change—in total contrast to truth, which is constant and timeless 


and which does not exist (so the skeptic assumes) because nowhere in 
the phenomena and the flux of the idols can a steady and permanent 
factor be seen. 


In other words, in a utilitarian, pragmatic contaminated world we 
cannot avoid the question whether all pseudos, whether all things— 
even in the best cases!—are productive lies and whether therefore 
even behind that parade of idols there is nothing, a nothing, of 
course, camouflaged by ever new ideologies but still nevertheless 
nothing. 

One understands therefore that the final ism is by necessity nihil- 
ism. ‘This is no swear word, rather it is a sign, a discovery. It can, 
as all discoveries can when they are formidable, incite an orgy and 
frenzy of passion. One understands only too well that the saying, 
“That’s all bluff,” cannot be said with the nonchalance of the snob. 
The coffee-house nihilist with his disdainful smile is no nihilist but 
a babbling gossip. The nihilist of existence has suffered. He has 
eaten from the dish of pseudo-absolutes. Conscious suffering, how- 
ever, can make one mature and can teach one to love illness as the 
mother of wisdom. 

Therefore the nihilist of existence is frequently a man who 
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scratches his wounds in self-tormenting masochism. He does not 
keep his dreadful mystery a secret but talks about it and indeed talks 
about it with exclamation points and with a smile which can make 
one fear. He is filled with the passion of the seducer. He looks 
into the abyss so that the abyss may look into him; he is intoxicated 
by the fascination of dizziness. He searches for the mountains with 
their echoing walls from which he hears the painful scorn of his 
laughter resounded. 

This desperate situation is connected with the fact that the basic 
feeling of the man who is threatened by nihilism is anxiety. It 
seems to be very characteristic that this basic feeling, or better that 
this basic emotion of anxiety, has become to an extraordinary extent 
a topic of discussion for philosophers and for the man on the street. 

In order to understand this we must first of all clarify the concept 
of anxiety. Anxiety comes from the Latin word angustiae. ‘That 
means something like a shortening of the breath, a constriction. It 
is found, for example, in the most extreme form of anxiety accom- 
panying angina pectoris. Anxiety points, so to speak, to a bottle- 
necked existence. Another explanation of anxiety is that it arises 
when one has been placed out in a limitless field, when one is lost 
in infinity where there are no contours and no goals which one may 
attain. ‘The Russian landscape sometimes gives this effect. In both 
cases there is the same characteristic: anxiety is a situation in which 
the question as to what concretely makes me anxious recedes into the 
background or does not even appear. 

Anxiety, therefore, has something to do with “‘indefiniteness.”” In 
this sense, Heidegger distinguishes fundamentally between anxiety 
and fear: “Fear refers to something which may be in the world; that 
about which one is anxious is, however, being-in-the-world as such.” 
The object of anxiety cannot therefore be concretely fixed because 
it includes all the situations in which I find myself in this world. 

It is therefore characteristic that the verbs, to be anxious and to 
bore, are readily used with the pronoun “‘it.” “It’”” makes me anx- 
ious; “it” bores me. Boredom in the strict sense does not therefore 
allow itself to be defined so that a definite book, a definite person, 
or a definite movie bores me. Rather it is truer that I have a defi- 
nite supply of boredom stored up, that I have a definite wasteland 
within me. This is related to all things, men, and situations with 
which I come into contact. Things and situations are only objects 
which manifest the wasteland within me. Therefore they are not 
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actually the causes of boredom but only the subsequent symptoms 
by which the causes manifest themselves. 

It is similar with the use of “‘it’” in connection with anxiety. What 
I call concrete are only the occasions when the supply of anxiety 
emerges. That which is concretely feared by me is never identical 
with that which makes me anxious; I do not point to the origin of 
anxiety but only to the ways in which it manifests itself, to the pro- 
jections of anxiety. For anxiety always seeks to free itself from its 
tormenting non-concreteness by naming the objects of fear, by seek- 
ing therefore to become “definite.” But this explanation of itself 
is false. For the objects are not causes but contents of subsequent 
projections; the objects are objectifications which merely present 
themselves to us disguised in the form of causes. 

This situation is well known in medical psychology. Sigmund 
Freud recognized a form of anxiety—e.g., the persecution complex— 
which has no basis in the outer world and which he designated as 
neurotic, that is, as a pathological alteration of the ego, as “projec- 


tion.” Oscar Liebeck in his book, Das Unbekannte und die Angst 
(1928), quite correctly speaks about “‘anxiety’s quality of unknown- 


ness.” 

However, one would not have profoundly understood the mystery 
of anxiety if he were to understand it only as an individual affliction. 
What is at stake is not only my personal breathing-space whereby I 
feel myself constricted by that mysterious “‘it’’ but also the supra- 
personal breathing-space of the world. This kind of anxious dis- 
tress and constriction the Germanic myth expresses by means of 
its symbol the serpent Midgard. The great serpent encircles the 
horizon of our world. And everything which we experience with 
solemn enthusiasm or in trials and tribulations is inextricably en- 
closed by this serpent. Not only the negative but also the positive 
powers and events of our human existence are characterized by the 
fact that they take place within this encircled universe. The Greeks 
have a parallel idea in so far as Oceanus is the boundary of the hu- 
man world, in so far as he surrounds the horizon. Mythologically 
Oceanus is one of the Titans overthrown by the Olympians. That 
means therefore that the Olympian gods have been able to push 
back to the horizon the threatening primeval powers. Within this 
horizon one finds the rule of the Olympians, the “cosmos”: there 
one finds houses and cultivated fields. ‘There one finds the realm 
of the measurable, even where there are uncultivated forests and 
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deserts; for even there one travels through them since they are within 
this order. Beyond Oceanus, however, is the measureless, the limit- 
less, and the incomprehensible. Yet there “is” no incomprehensi- 
ble; no Greek mind is capable of thinking of it as that which is. In 
other words, beyond Oceanus is nothing. But we would not do 
justice to the understanding of the world at that time if we were to 
designate this nothing as a zero in the arithmetical sense. Pushed 
out of the cosmos and forced to the edge of the world, the Titan en- 
circles all being and becomes the boundary of non-being. Being 
does not simply cease but has a limit which banishes it. This fact 
should show us that the “nothing of measurelessness’’ does not rest 
upon a radical subtraction but that it is the world opposite the cos- 
mos, that it is the enemy, that it is the representative of the “Weird.” 
“Oceanus is one of the figurative condensations of that measureless 
world beyond the limits where there is no form and for which there 
is no concept. He who desires to penetrate it undertakes not only 
the impossible but also the sacrilegious’ (C. F. von Weizsacker). 
For he seeks to do more than the gods themselves can do, and he 
strives to do more and other things than to respect the limits which 
the gods have imposed and by which even they are bound. 

If we would therefore clarify for ourselves how measureless noth- 
ing is the “opposing world,” then we have to see that even here the 
fact of being surrounded by the terrible, by a strange and unimag- 
inable sovereignty which could suddenly become a flood, is known. 
For there may come a time when the dykes collapse and when the 
Olympians, the creators and guardians of these dykes, would have 
to abdicate, when even their sovereignty would enter into the twi- 
light. Here only do we experience completely what anxiety is capa- 
ble of being. 

As long as I am only afraid, that is, as long as I fear some definite 
thing, I still have hopes. For example, I am afraid that I have can- 
cer; but “perhaps” it is only a harmless growth. I am afraid that 
my missing son was long ago killed in action; but “perhaps” he is 
only in some camp where he cannot write to me but will one day 
return home. As a soldier I am afraid of the fatal bullet; but ““Jede 
Kugel trifft ja nicht!” 

All this is different in the myth of the serpent Midgard. Here the 
world in its entirety with all its hopes and fears is questioned. The 
Greek and Germanic man could implore the gods, and being able 
to do that was for him a symbol of hope in the midst of all those 
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things which he feared. But even here there is a Gétterdimmerung 
when the Olympus and the Valhalla are engulfed, when the serpent, 
destiny, strangles the gods and with them the symbols of all hope. 
In times of great catastrophe the serpent tightens its hold. The 
constriction of Lebensraum (as we in Germany experienced it after 
the last War) and the uncertainty of the future (we do not know 
when the famous button will be pushed that will set off new catas- 
trophes)—all of this gives us the feeling of something closing in on us. 


IV 


All of this makes it clear that one cannot do away with the anxiety 
which threatens the nihilistic man by talking the fear-producing ob- 
jects out of existence. For the source of anxiety does not lie in the 
objective world but within man. And this which is within man is 
forced to set off even new chain-reactions of anxiety. Therefore the 
Bible expresses a profound insight when it says that the opposite of 
fear and anxiety (the two concepts are not separated in the Bible!) is 
love. 

In this sense, the First Epistle of John says: “There is no fear in 
love.” This is surprising that the author does not call upon self- 
confidence, bravery, and heroism to fight anxiety—all that cannot 
conquer but only repress anxiety. Here one does not dismiss the 
question of meaning and recommend submersion into the vegetative 
—that would mean only capitulation. ‘This is so surprising because 
the positive power of love is said to be deliverance from anxiety. 

What the author of the First Epistle of John states we experience 
only when we have understood the deepest root of anxiety, as we 
have sought to work it out, namely, that anxiety is a disturbed bond 
and that love is a regained bond. In Welhelm Raabe’s Schiid- 
derump the child Antoinette Haussler puts it quite simply to the 
old woman from the hospital for incurables: “I love you very much; 
therefore I am not afraid; for I know where I may run if somebody 
should chase me.” 

Anxiety subsides in him who recognizes the fact of Jesus Christ, 
the fact that the world has a Father, and the fact that he is loved. 
Not as though the vexatious and anguishing powers would disappear 
from the orbit of his life; they attack the Ritter trotz Tod und Teufel 
in the shape of horrible beasts. But they no longer have any power 
over him. ‘They can no longer compel him to look into the fearful 
abyss of meaninglessness and to despair of the peace which has been 
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promised him. And because they no longer have any power over 
him he in his turn need not any longer look at the beasts and be- 
come petrified by the sight of them. To use a parable—and the 
more one deals with the ultimate, the more simple it all becomes— 
one may think of a child walking through the dark woods holding 
on to the hand of its father. The moonlight shines mysteriously 
through the branches, and in its shadow trees and bushes take on 
bizarre and ghostly forms. Roots and holes cause it to stumble, and 
terrifying noises—the crackling of branches and the cawing call of 
nightbirds—draw near. All that is present tends to frighten the 
child. But the child strides calmly and bravely on, holding the 
strong and knowing hand of its father and is mysteriously unaffected 
by all these sounds. 

What we thus said about the conquest of anxiety cannot be taken, 
of course, as a prescription of medicine to counteract anxiety. Here 
there is no such thing as soothing propaganda. Even the attempt 
to alter the conditions of the world politically, to pacify the nations, 
to raise the standard of living, does not do away with anxiety about 
life because its sources are not within the scope of human influence, 
not even within the scope of things comprehensible by the senses. 
In neutral countries which remained intact during the Second World 
War and are to a certain extent well-off, anxiety about life is present 
just as intensely (and perhaps even more intensely) than it is among 
the debris of Germany. Here we are not concerned with the famous 
constructive solutions. 

We are concerned with only one thing: that a number of men are 
ready to receive anew that final, missing bond, and that they then 
live vicariously and consciously in the midst of panic as those who 
have received grace. Just as somebody during an air-raid kept up 
the morale of a whole bunker in which anxiety began to rumble be- 
cause he himself had peace and therefore was able to radiate peace 
and because he knew of Him who was present in the midst of the 
host of the anxious, who slept in the small boat and who stands at 
the end of all roads and detours which may wind through ravines 
and dark valleys. 

We do not know what will come; but we know Who will come. 
That means to lose anxiety about the possibilities because one knows 
the last reality. 


EXISTENTIALISM IS A MYSTICISM 


By Cart MICHALSON 


“The ultimate truth is penultimately always a falsehood” (from Darkness at Noon, by 


Arthur Koestler). 
“We seek to discover not a philosophy of Christian structure, but a philosophy of Chris- 
tian intention” (from La condition du philosophe chrétien, by Roger Mehl). 


XISTENTIALISM is a way of life and a view of life. Asa 
E way of life it is something anybody can engage in without 
even knowing about it. It is a kind of style of existence. 
As a view of life it is a philosophy of existence, a world-view quite 
consciously stylized after the modes of thought developed among 
philosophers since the beginning. The way of existentialism is 
through the tragic sense of life, a dryness and thirst which keeps 
man continually en route. Existentialism strikingly resembles mys- 
ticism in this respect. But mysticism moves into the bubbling foun- 
tain of the being of God. Existentialism is always en route, with 
no clue to the existence of an oasis but the parched sand and the 
tantalizing mirage. 

Those who underestimate this difference between existentialism 
and mysticism expect either too much from a philosophy or too 
little from a faith. When a mystic gives conscious expression to his 
way of life, he has praise only for God. For the mystic way is at 
last consummated not by man’s ascent but by God’s descent, so that 
mysticism is a way of life and a theology. But existentialism is a 
way of life and a philosophy, and a philosopher has only the clues 
that are present in the world. The philosopher as philosopher has 
no access to eternity. He is a creature of time. Not only is he in 
time; time is in him. As one who takes time to tell the meaning of 
time, he can repeat only what time tells him. Somerset Maugham 
has not overstated the case, then, in A Writer’s Notebook: 


“The philosopher is like a mountaineer who has with difficulty 
climbed a mountain for the sake of the sunrise, and arriving at the 
top finds only fog; whereupon he wanders down again. He must be 
an honest man if he doesn’t tell you that the spectacle was stupen- 
dous.” 
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It is possible, however, to exaggerate the difference between mys- 
ticism and existentialism, between the consummation of a revealed 
faith and the consuming passion of a philosophy. Existentialism is 
a tragic sense of life because it sees life without God. Mystics con- 
serve that same tragic sense, up to the point where they experience 
relief in God’s incarnation into human experience. The parallel 
between the two in respect of their tragic sense is highly instructive. 
It contributes to an understanding of existentialism as a philosophy 
and to an appreciation of the cultural and theological significance 
of existential philosophy for our day. 


I. A PENULTIMATE MysTICISM 


Existentialism has become a kind of secularized mysticism. By 
this I do not mean that it has plagiarized into a philosophy the in- 
sights of mystical theology, insights unavailable to its own methods 
—although there is some basis for this charge. A family tree of con- 
temporary existentialism would show a fairly direct line from the 
existential dramatis personae to the mystics of the past. _ Karl Jaspers 
and Nicholas Berdyaev, for instance, are inconceivable without Jacob 
Boehme and Boehme’s philosophical successor, Schelling. Martin 
Buber roots in the medieval Jewish mysticism known as Chasidism. 
Gabriel Marcel is linked to Bergson and F. H. Bradley, both of whom 
avow mystical dependencies. Miguel de Unamuno and Ortega y 
Gasset are philosophical translations of the Spanish mystics, Theresa 
of Avila and John of the Cross. Martin Heidegger and Jean-Paul 
Sartre develop the phenomenology of Husserl, with the rise of which, 
as Paul Tillich says, “‘a mystical element has entered into modern 
philosophy.’”” Whether the Austrian poet, Rilke, is an existential 
philosopher depends on whether one is willing to concede with 
Holderlin that philosophy is simply “a hospital for wrecked poets.” 
Nevertheless Rilke, like the German poet Holderlin himself, goes 
behind the western Christian development to the pagan sources of 
western mysticism in Neo-Platonism and Orphism. Hence he holds 
a muscular sort of pre-Christian existentialism characteristic of so 
much of the thought of so pivotal a mystical theologian as Augustine, 
who drew on these same sources. 

By calling existential philosophy a secularized mysticism I mean 
rather that it is a kind of laicized mysticism. It is an approach to 
life that has outflanked conventional, institutionalized, and ordained 
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religious and metaphysical quests. In the process it has tasted the 
depths of the human predicament as few religious or non-religious 
thinkers have. In that form it closely resembles patterns developed 
at the penultimate stage of mysticism, at the stage, that is, of the 
thirst for God. If existentialists were able without reference to 
established faiths and theistic philosophies to introduce into culture 
today only the presentiment of a meaningful reality transcending 
human experience, it would not be the first time in the history of 
western piety that spiritual wistfulness had broken into life through 
a spiritually irregular medium. 

There are, to be sure, warnings in contemporary theology about 
both mysticism and existentialism. One ought not forget Emil 
Brunner’s Die Mystik und das Wort, an exaggerated but devastating 
criticism of Schleiermacher’s philosophical mysticism and Evelyn 
Underhill’s psychological mysticism. “The way to God, he made 
quite clear, is not through interior human experiences but through 
God’s own self-revelation and his concrete, historical word in Jesus 
Christ. Even Karl Barth, who in his Rémerbrief stage was called 
“the most mystical of all the anti-mystics,’” should be heeded. He 
warned that mysticism is not a way to God, not even a via negativa, 
but only a Holzweg, a path in the woods which leads nowhere. 

To link existentialism with mysticism, then, would be to call down 
upon existentialism radical disapproval from these and other fathers 
of our contemporary faith. Indeed this is currently happening in 
both Protestantism and Catholicism. In his recent encyclical, Hu- 
mani generis, the Pope alerted Roman Catholicism to the twin tend- 
encies of existentialism and mysticism cropping up in the Roman 
Church under the tutelage of Biblical and patristic scholars such as 
Jean Daniélou and Henri de Lubac. The implication is that one 
cannot profitably go behind the fully developed theology and prac- 
tice of the Latin Church to its early Greek and apostolic sources. 
And in Protestant circles the authority of the late Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer, martyr under Hitler to the cause of the confessing Church 
in Germany, is being vigorously directed against what he called “‘re- 
ligious” tendencies in Protestant apologetics, oriented as they are to 
existentialism. The sense of the need of God, which Bonhoeffer 
(and Kutter and Barth before him) claimed is sheer religiousness, 
ought not be held up as the prerequisite for a meaningful encounter 
with God. 
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Now I find myself in almost complete agreement with these criti- 
cisms of existentialism, excepting, of course, with the parochially pro- 
tective criticism of the papal encyclical. It is not my intention here 
to demonstrate how theology can use existentialism apologetically. 
It is rather my purpose to indicate how existentialism is reflecting 
our culture in a secular and laicized way, how it is exposing a kind 
of self-awareness outside the Church which is a wholesome spiritual 
expectation, and how this expectancy is there not for the Church to 
exploit, but as a kind of Macedonian invitation—how it is there for 
the Church to address, as rain speaks to parched ground when low 
pressure areas form above it. 

In this sense it is misleading, if not untrue to say that “Existen- 
tialism is a humanism.” ‘To be sure, Sartre himself has called it 
that in a book published under the title L’Existentialisme est un 
humanisme and published in English simply as Existentialism. But 
if one reads that tiny, lecture-length volume, he will rapidly make 
a simple discovery. He will find that there is even in this most 
blatant and impious form of existentialism no such claim to the self- 
sufficiency of man as one popularly expects in a “humanism.” For 
want of a God and of a permanent human nature man must go it 
alone, but he will do so not without a sickening sense of the ab- 
surdity of it all. Existentialism is a humanism because its funda- 
mental understanding is a transcription of what appears on the con- 
sciousness of man when he engages life with complete seriousness. 

Existentialism is a humanism if one means by humanism what 
Heidegger defines it to mean in his untranslated letter, Uber den 
“Humanismus.” In this letter he says, “humanism” means that 
“the nature of Man is essential for the truth of being.” Not that 
man is the truth about being, but that man’s quest for the truth be- 
gins where a man is, inside his own skin, up against the conditions 
of life which describe his perimeter. Not that man is the last word 
about the meaning of life but that he is the most accessible and the 
most revealing clue to the meaning and that such meaning is most 
apt to come to him as a man en route. 

This being the meaning of existentialism as a humanism, it would 
seem much more clear and cogent to say that existentialism is a mys- 
ticism. For this term satisfies the specialized meaning which hu- 
manism has for existentialists and avoids the diffuse meaning it has 
in popular speech. Existentialism, that is, although primarily a 
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study which begins with man, is not so much a philosophical anthro- 
pology as it is what might be called a penultimate mysticism. 


II. THe DisctpLine or THIRST 


Mysticism like existentialism is a beginning from within. It is 
an articulation of self-consciousness in via as one’s life bruises itself 
upon the conditions of the world and raises the question about the 
ultimate significance of it all. It is an engagement with life so 
thoroughgoing that in the process either one is left exhausted and 
unsatisfied, or he is met by a source of authenticity from beyond 
himself. Existentialism like mysticism will settle for no foreshort- 
ened perspective or surrogate salvation. Existentialism is, as mysti- 
cism, a discipline of thirst. It will drink with satisfaction from no 
sources that are not deep enough to be pure. The fourteenth cen- 
tury Dominican, Henry Suso, is a good example of this discipline. 
In his Autobiography he recounts how, though his residence was 
bounded by Lake Constance and the river Rhine, he nonetheless 
abstained from drinking. He had heard his Lord say that although 
he was Lord of every stream, yet on earth he tasted only vinegar 
and gall. “If you would be my disciple, therefore, hold fast in your 
abstention, with patience.” Existentialism, in a secular way, is just 
such a discipline. In an apparently meaningless existence, it is a 
patient waiting for an advent of the very springs of meaning. 

To see how this is so one needs to examine more in detail and a 
bit more technically what Marcel calls the “histology’’ of existential- 
ism. One must ask, “What is the tissue of man?’’ And when one 
does, he may see how such strident atheists as Sartre and Camus come 
close to reverent agnostics like Heidegger, Rilke, and Hélderlin. 
It may even be seen from an answer to this question how this group 
of philosophers maintains an existential authenticity not present in 
theistic existentialists like Jaspers, Buber, Berdyaev, and Marcel. I 
am inclined to believe that these latter more pious existentialists 
overstep the penultimate limit of their “mysticism” and break the 
discipline of thirst too soon. 

Man is that very specialized form of life denoted by the word from 
which “existentialism” gets its name. Man is an existence. “Ex- 
istence,”’ as Kierkegaard has said in his Concluding Unscientific Post- 
script, “‘separates thought and being, holding them apart in succes- 
sion.” Quite simply this means that a man cannot “know” about 
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“being” except as he “lives” it. Only after bumping into being 
with his life can man read off an authentic result in thought. 

But man alone is the specialized form of life, the sensitive tissue 
that can communicate the meaning of being in this way. This is 
not man’s privilege. It is his vocation as a man. It is, in a sense, 
his terrifying vocation, for the very status of being is at stake in him. 
Man is, as Tillich has said in his early Religidse Verwirklichung, the 
locus of the possible failure of being. Man has been entrusted with 
the care (Sorge) of being, to say it as Heidegger does in Sein und Zeit. 
Man is not the Lord but the shepherd of being. Being is his parish 
and he is the curate (Sorge = cura). 

That is why no existentialist is satisfied to define man in relation to 
some other form of life, least of all the animal. To say he is “a 
rational animal” is little improvement over saying he is a “‘feather- 
less bi-ped.’’ They laughed when Diogenes plucked a chicken and, 
holding it before the crowd, cried, “Plato’s man!’’ The point about 
man is not that he go beyond the animal but that he go beyond 
himself in the direction of true being. Max Scheler suggests in 
Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos that the difference between 
Thomas Edison as inventor of the incandescent bulb and the chim- 
panzee is only a quantitative difference. But the difference between 
man as the curate of being, who throws himself into life with serious- 
ness and thus elucidates or exegetes the hidden meaning at the base 
of life—the difference between man as existence and the man who is 
simply there is qualitative. Tell me why you do what you do, 
challenged Ortega y Gasset, addressing a monkey in a Spanish zoo, 
and I will tell you who you are! And it is this question and its 
answers that divide men from men. This responsibility to ask and 
answer the question about meaning makes man central in existen- 
tialism. He is the sensitive membrane separating being and the 
meaning of being. He is only fulfilling his vocation as a man when, 
from his contact with being wherever he engages it, he is reporting 
its significance. 

While the proper study of being is man, the results are not always 
pretty. “Deep, deep, and still deeper we must go,” Melville writes 
in his Pierre, “if we would find out the heart of a man; descending 
into which is as descending (or, ascending, depending on how you 
spatialize the abyss) a spiral stair in a shaft, without any end, where 
that endlessness is only concealed by the spiralness of the stair and 
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the blackness of the shaft.” For as an existence, he is a being that 
is constantly going beyond himself. Ex-sistere: to stand beyond. 
Man is this ec-static being who is constantly rising beyond himself 
in the direction of the realization of being. Man is the constant 
movement between “I am not” and “I will be” (Faulkner). He is 
always, as Sartre says, both posture and project, both reality and 
possibility, both in himself and for himself. Thrown into the world 
of time and space as a marble in mud he interrogates himself for 
who he is. Nothing in his location explains him. Yet his whole 
being is caught up in the centrifugal force of nostalgia. From his 
position he is continually projecting a way beyond his position. 

This is his power as existence; but this is his tragedy, too. For 
there is only one being completely coterminous with his project, 
and this is, by definition, God. Only God is the fullness of being, 
and man is the futile effort to become God; the self is transcended 
by a totality it is never able to be (Sartre). Man is caught in the 
plight of Sysiphus. He must always be striving but he will never 
achieve. He must learn to live and to die, being a man, refusing to 
be God, and remaining patient with this limitation (Camus). He 
is never sum, the “I Am.” He is always sursum, ascending beyond 
himself (Marcel). ‘“‘Man reaches beyond himself” (Heidegger) “in 
the direction of God’”’ (Calvin). 

To refuse to project onself beyond oneself, hence never to suf- 
fer the gap of unfulfillment is one form of default in the vocation 
of existence. “That which would remain what it is renounces 
existence” (Rilke). The other default is to identify oneself pan- 
theistically with the Being who is fulfilled. The shepherd of being 
must not decline to move for fear of unanticipated hazards; nor may 
he pose as Lord. Either to resign oneself to being-where-one-is or 
to pretend to a complete fulfillment in life is a sin against the role 
of man. One who is not ex-isting is either dead or he is God. 
Death or deity—either is unbecoming to a man, and this fraudulence 
shows. It shows as in Camus’ novel, The Stranger, where a chap- 
lain with a dead soul attempts to offer consolation to a condemned 
man who is himself existing; or as in Hélderlin’s poem, Empedocles: 


“Away! I cannot bear the sight of him 
Who follows sacred callings like a trade; 


His face is false and cold and dead, . .. . 
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III. THe MInp’s TRuE ITINERARY 


A man who seriously assumes his existence, which is his vocation 
as the shepherd of being, is ironically rewarded with spiritual an- 
guish. The heart of the existing man will be restless, and he will 
not know why. He will only know that he must not settle for a rest 
which is short of his true destination. And he will not know his true 
destination. He will only know that his very life depends on know- 
ing it. He will be thirsty, but that suffering will be the sign of his 
ordination in the secular apostolate of all shepherds of being. Rest- 
lessness will be the sign of the authenticity of his vocation, and he 
will discipline his thirst with this restlessness lest he drink too soon 
and thus from inauthentic springs. The suffering of restlessness is 
the sign of the penultimate character of the mysticism of an existen- 
tialist. “The mark of the existing man is his unslaked thirst. His 
soul is made for God. As an existing man he does not know that. 
He only knows the thirst of a man without God and that he must not 
satisfy that thirst inauthentically. Hence his restlessness is to him an 
inexplicable wretchedness of a life constantly in via. 

A man is born with this yearning to travel. He is as the peasant 
in Holberg’s comedy, transferred during a drunk to the bed of the 
Danish prince. When man comes to himself in this world, he has 
the consciousness that he is not at home here. He suffers a sharp 
pain of nostalgia for his true home. But he is so hedged about by 
the conditions of life in the world, and his being thrown into the 
world was an experience of such gravity, that he has only the faint- 
est and most tenuous clues to who he really is. Or he is as the 
dreamer in an account by Sartre in L’étre et Néant. He awakens 
in his place in the world holding to the world as a dreaming man 
upon awaking finds himself grasping tightly to the sides of his bed. 
Man’s whole life becomes the question as to why he clings to the 
world. He does not “recall the nightmare that induced his gesture.” 

Martin Heidegger has fully developed this theme in Sein und Zeit. 
Man is a Geworfenheit. There is ‘a thrownness’” about his life. 
He is impacted in the world by the gravity of his being put here. 
But he retains in his being the converse of this centripetal force, 
the centrifugal urge to return to his beginnings. And Gabriel 
Marcel’s most recent contribution to the literature of existentialism 
is exclusively on this theme. It is called L’Homme problématique. 
The chief problem of man, “l’inquiétude humaine,” is surveyed 
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through western literature from Augustine to the present. It is 
most obvious to Marcel that a man will not find his rest until he 
finds it in God. But then Marcel as a faithful Christian has access 
to an understanding that is not derivable simply from man’s home- 
sickness. ‘The grace of. God the Creator is a truth not deducible 
from the gravity of the human situation. That is why I say ex- 
istentialism, stopping short of this ultimate truth as it does, is only 
penultimately a mysticism. It is a candid and disciplined transcript 
of how dry it is to live in the world without knowing that it is God 
who has put you here. 

Now, if you were to read the plays and novels of Sartre, you might 
not immediately sense this dryness. You would find obscenity and 
bestiality in their most vulgar and depressing forms and in their most 
refined and exotic forms. You would find little in his entire litera- 
ture that could not be reduced to the compass of his one short play, 
No Exit. But No Exit is the modern man’s Divine Comedy, except 
that it is no longer comedy, for the story ends where it begins, in hell. 
Not only is there no sense of a destination in some Paradise. ‘There 
is no sense of a pilgrimage even through some purgatory. ‘The hell 
of life is unrelieved. There are, of course, brief episodes of delight, 
a multiplicity of ingenious ways to evade the irreducible restlessness 
of life. Yet these diversions only resemble the contentment of the 
sick “who change their positions in bed and are happy’’ (Marcel). 
Life is hell, and in a very small room. You cannot move very far 
before you come up against its confining limits. 

However, as Karl Jaspers says, ‘experiencing limit situations and 
existing are the same.” He then goes on to analyze those boundaries 
which thwart all efforts to make peace with the world. There is the 
struggle for love, and the struggle for power; the sense of guilt, and 
the confrontation with death. Every movement in the direction of 
self-fulfillment in this world runs against these questions: Am I ac- 
cepted by others? Does my life have worth? Am I free from the 
condemnation of guilt? Do I die forever? ‘These questions help 
man clarify the more basic question as to who he is. He is the being 
who is the question about the significance of being. ‘The answer to 
this question is not readily available. The question itself is none- 
theless irrepressible. The movement from the question to the an- 
swer is what the medieval mystic, Bonaventura, called ‘‘the mind’s 
true itinerary.” The existentialist knows what the mystic knows, 
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namely, that he must keep traveling. ‘To live without an answer is 
like living over a void, a terrifying abyss. Civilization may be, as 
Allen Tate once said, “the agreement, slowly arrived at, to let the 
abyss alone.” Existentialists, like the mystics, are in this sense en- 
emies of civilization. They are “alone in the midst of these happy, 
reasonable voices’ (Sartre). “The existentialists’ destiny is not to 
evade the abyss but to surmount it. Their vocation is not to get 
rid of the agony of staring into the void of the world’s meaningless- 
ness, but rather to seize the meaning of it. Unable to possess this 
meaning for themselves, they sicken with the absurdity of the world. 

But this sickness is what Kierkegaard approvingly quotes Hamann 
as calling a “holy hypochondria.” Just because it finds no satis- 
faction in the world, it keeps alive the wistfulness for something 
beyond the world. Mysticism has an answer for this wistfulness. 
In the words of Bonaventura, 


“Since a man must lie in the spot where he falls, unless someone sets 
to work and helps him to rise, our souls could not be perfectly raised 
. . . had not Truth, taking on human form in Christ, become a 
stair for it, repairing the former stair, which in Adam had been 
broken down. Hence, however far a man may be illuminated by 
the light of nature and acquired science, he cannot enter into him- 
self, to enjoy himself in the Lord, save through the Mediation of 
Christ, who says, ‘I am the door.’ ”’ 


But this is the ultimate mysticism, the cure of the disease of world- 
liness, the authentic fountain of life for the thirst of the human ex- 
istence. The itinerary of existentialism extends no further than 
wistfulness. Being a penultimate mysticism, it simply says, “A man 
must lie in the spot where he falls, unless someone sets to work and 
helps him to rise.” 


IV. A Ray oF DARKNESS 


There is in the novels of Sartre a recurrent juxtaposition of two 
characteristically mystical expressions, “nothingness” and “thirst.” 
“Inside, nothing, not even a puff of smoke, there is no inside, there 
is nothing. Myself: nothing. I am free, he said to himself, and 
his mouth was dry.”’ Or, again, from the same novel, The Reprieve, 
‘“That’s what existence means: draining one’s own self dry with the 
sense of thirst.” 

Thirst is the panic symptom that comes from looking into the 
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abyss, which is one’s own nothingness without God. Hence John 
of the Cross chose II Corinthians 6: 10 as his favorite Biblical text, 
“Having nothing, yet having all.” The sense of one’s nothingness 
is for mystics a correlate of the reality of God. 

But existentialism testifies only to man’s nothingness. Man is “‘a 
clown dancing on the edge of an abyss” (Balzac). Although the 
tragedy of the tight-rope walker may have the aspect of a comedy, 
actually it is “‘a sickening struggle, eye to eye, with death’’ (Cocteau). 
To change the figure, man’s life is for the existentialist a rusted out 
tramp steamer in a hurricane, or a three-master in a calm. There 
is an abyss in one’s wake, a luminous immensity ahead, and a piti- 
less sky above (Conrad). And to bring the literary medium up to 
date, man is in the position of “a cat on a hot tin roof’! His situa- 
tion is untenable and he has the irrepressible desire to leap. 

This leap will be a leap in the dark only in the sense that one does 
not see where he is going. But the very untenability of the dark- 
ness out of which one leaps, is in itself what the early mystical theo- 
logian of Christianity, the Pseudo-Dionysius, called the ‘‘ray of dark- 
ness for the understanding.’”” ‘There is a luminousness about the 
“dark night of the soul” which the existentialist undergoes when he 
assumes his vocation as the shepherd of being. ‘The teetering on 
the edge of the abyss, the giddiness of the spirit which comes with 
the contemplation of one’s possible nothingness, far from its being 
a condition of spiritual opacity, produces what Marcel seems to be 
willing to call “the fetal moment of consciousness.’” This darkness 
is a darkness you could call dark, a nothingness you could call noth- 
ing, “provided you called vacant and empty the silent and lifeless 
terrain in front of a mobilized army, or peaceful the vestibule to a 
powder magazine, or quiet the spillway under the locks of a dam” 
(Faulkner)—or childless a pregnant woman. 

It is in this “fetal moment” of existential darkness, however, that 
even the existentialists appear to compromise the discipline of thirst 
and leap into philosophically unauthorized promises of satisfaction. 
Sartre and Camus leap, find that the water does not support them, 
but find at the same time that their very thrashing about holds them 
up. Absurdity, meaninglessness—that is, nothingness, has the last 
word, except for their heroic effort to negotiate a meaningful life 
even after the realization that it is impossible. Jaspers, on the other 
hand, leaps and has a vision of a transcendent metaphysical reality 
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which has not yet arrived but to which he pins his hope as a ship- 
wrecked seaman to the mirage of a rescue ship. Jaspers accepts the 
meaninglessness and lack of support in the world as a clue to a sup- 
port beyond the world and develops a metaphysic based on a kind 
of philosophical faith—what the fifteenth century German mystic 
Nicholas of Cusa called the docta ignorantia or learned ignorance. 
His settlement comes off badly with most philosophers, for they re- 
gard him as “a frustrated theologian,”’ and with most theologians, 
for they regard his as “a Jew” who finds no Christ in the straw of 
the manger. 

The so-called ‘‘Christian existentialists” leap, thrash around, sense 
the depth of what Kierkegaard calibrated as 70,000 fathoms of water, 
but miraculously feel their hand strike against an object, a Real 
Presence outside themselves, which has come to them as a life raft 
to a drowning man. That presence is Jesus Christ. Here they 
cease being existentialists, devoted to the encounter with nothing- 
ness, and become Christians; they cease being existentialists except 
in the sense that a Christian man is always both a nihilist and a man 
of faith, always testing his gratitude for salvation by his temptation 
not to trust. Kierkegaard adopts the Lutheran faith, Berdyaev the 
Eastern Orthodox, Marcel the Roman Catholic. 

Heidegger of all the existentialists maintains the discipline of 
thirst, the patient waiting for God, the penultimate mysticism. 
Holzwege may have been for Barth paths in the woods which lead 
nowhere. But for Heidegger there is philosophical wisdom in 
knowing as the woodsman does, lost upon his Holzwege, that one 
must stop and wait for the coming of light. Heidegger builds his 
entire concept of truth around this principle, a principle also cen- 
tral to mysticism. ‘To have truth is not to grasp the real object; it 
is to let the object be. To let the object be is not a situation of 
indifference. On the contrary, existence is between being and 
thought, is inter-esse. In this way, existence is interested being. 
But existential interest is not a kind of subjectivity which disfigures 
objective truth as any knave reshapes a wax nose, to suit his face. 
In the presence of the ultimate reality one thinks as it is said one 
thinks in the presence of Lehmbruck’s sculpturing, not “‘of it’ but 
“with it.” God is not object but “inject.” One lives God, or bet- 
ter, “is lived by God” (Meister Eckhart). Existential truth catches 
up in it, in a non-theological way, the force of the Hebrew Amen. 
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In the presence of an object which it cannot grasp it simply con- 
fesses, ‘‘So let it be.” 






V. LAIsSEZ-FAIRE Dieu! 









There seems to be a philosophical genuineness about this proce- 
dure that is not present in some other existential results. If to be 
in Christ is the Christian truth, then, of course, Heidegger is not in 
the Christian truth. But is he not faithful to the shepherding of 
being as a philosopher when he refuses to close the existential itin- 
erary in a meeting with a false God, or to quench his thirst at an 
inauthentic fountain, or to write a “Christian philosophy”? “The 
ultimate truth is penultimately always a falsehood.” The existen- 
tial philosopher, mystic only in the penultimate sense, is willing to 
be damned to laissez-faire Dieu, as the seventeenth century French 
mystics put it, to “let God be God.” 

Is this not one of the paramount contributions of existentialism 
to life and thought today? Existentialism is the refusal to name the 
gods, linked with the apprehension that nothing is more important 
than to know who God is. Hence when existentialism is an atheism, 
it is not so in any customary sense. It may be a tragic atheism as 
Nietzsche’s or an insolent atheism as Sartre’s or a reverent atheism as 
Heidegger’s. In every case, however, it is an open confession by the 
man as philosopher that he does not have access to the authentic God 
beyond all inauthentic half-gods. These atheisms differ when one 
considers the philosopher as a man and his capacity to live without 
a solution to the most important existential question, the question 
about the ultimate meaning of being. But at least this is patent 
among the existentialists: not one of them rejoices when he an- 
nounces that ‘God is dead,” not even Sartre. While Sartre con- 
cludes from the death of God that all men are free, this freedom is 
a burden and a sickness like the freedom of an autumn leaf unbound 
to a living branch or the freedom of a child away from his home. 
I do not believe it is an inordinate rationalization of the existential 
position to claim that even atheism is “a ray of darkness for the un- 
derstanding” which tutors us in the risk of yielding to inauthentic 
gods. Laissez-faire Dieu is the highest confession of mysticism in 
its penultimate form. It is a waiting for the God beyond all gods 
(Dionysius, Eckhart, Tillich) who, if he is to have a name, must make 
it known himself. 
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Most of the theological criticisms of mysticism which are to be 
found among theologians are directed against its ultimate form which 
is vulnerable to pantheistic and quietistic tendencies. These criti- 
cisms, however, are inapplicable to mysticism in its penultimate ex- 
pression. When John Wesley, for instance, testified that he almost 
suffered shipwreck on mysticism, he was referring to ultimate mysti- 
cism and not to the existential, penultimate stage. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer, however, rightly warns of one shoal on which 
even this penultimate mysticism could founder. It is the temptation 
to make existential yearning for ultimate meaning, or the sense of 
tragedy without it, the human presupposition for Christian faith. 
It is the desire to turn the existential philosophy into the apologetic 
handmaiden of the Christian faith. Such a synthesis of existential- 
ism to the Christian faith sets up the feeling of the need of God as 
the necessary first step toward appropriation of the knowledge of 
God. In this method, the philosophy is reduced to an ancillary of 
the Christian faith and the Church militant is on its way toward be- 
coming “the church litigant” (G. B. Shaw). 

The Christian uses of existentialism are rather what the original 
existentialists, Pascal and Kierkegaard, saw them to be: attacks upon 
Christendom. Existentialism is helping the contemporary world en- 
ter into a kind of penultimate mysticism which exposes the poverty 
of man when he is seen alone. This self-knowledge is a cultural as- 
sault of the greatest significance upon the presuppositions of much 
of popular Christianity, against its banalities and what Nietzsche 
called its “half-stoical and smiling indifference to the seriousness of 
the faith.” Regrettably, offense is still taken to be the best defense, 
even in theology. Hence almost before this laicized mysticism has 
had a chance to prick the side of the Church, the Church has turned 
it back upon the world in offensive apologetics and missionary the- 
ology. Meanwhile the world in its unquenched thirst and its un- 
consummated itinerary offers up existentialism as a “ray of darkness” 
for the guidance even of the Church: 


“Who follows sacred callings like a trade, 
His face is false and cold and dead, as are 
His Gods!” 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 


By E. Gorpon Rupp 


The differences between theological English and _ theological 
American continue to grow apace, and it is now perfectly easy for 
an English examiner to recognize an American student by his spell- 
ing and his style. Happily we are still far away from the time when 
we shall need to append a glossary to an exchange of theological 
table-talk. But I suspect that even now the differences of vocabu- 
lary and presentation symbolize other differences, so that my best 
way to repay the honor of writing this column is to write of hap- 
penings which have seemed significant to an English theological 
teacher in an English University, in the hope that there may be 
unsuspected relevances to the American scene. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY 


The Societies for Old and New Testament Studies represent an 
international exchange of ideas at a high technical level. There is 
every hope that the infant “Society for the Study of Theology” will 
attain the same reputation. Some sixty theologians attended its 
third annual Conference when they met at St. Edmunds’ Hall Ox- 
ford, just before Easter, under the Presidency of the Very Rev. W. 
R. Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’s. 

They were drawn from most British Churches and this year in- 
cluded a group of distinguished Roman Catholic theologians. As a 
gesture towards international status the Society had as its guest one 
of the ablest German scholars, Professor Gerhard Ebeling of the 
University of Tiibingen. He read a profound paper on the theme 
of the Conference, ‘““What Is Biblical Theology?” (a translation will 
appear in the Journal of Theological Studies). He found the earli- 
est reference to “Biblical Theology” in a funeral sermon of the early 
seventeenth century, and showed how the phrase joins the medieval 
conception of ‘“Theologia” with the Biblical principle of the Re- 
forms. He showed how the tools of philological and exegetical 
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criticism caused tension to accentuate between dogmatic orthodoxy 
and Biblical pietism in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and how this historical method ended by cutting the dogmatic the- 
ology’s ground from under its own feet. The moral is that Biblical 
theology never comes to an end, but must always be beginning afresh. 
“Only the Word of God really gets to its goal—when it creates faith.” 
The Society deserves the attention and good will of American schol- 
ars and information concerning membership and activities may be 
obtained from the Hon. Sec., the Rev. J. G. Davies, University of 
Birmingham, England. 


ENGLISH CHRISTIANS AND THE COLOR PROBLEM 


Americans will sympathize, perhaps a little ironically, that Eng- 
lish Christians are having to meet the racial question at the level 
of an empirical problem in the matter of the “Apartheid”’ policy of 
the government of South Africa, and in the recent infiltration into 
England of large numbers of West Indians. 

A number of English radical Christian voices (the “Christian Ac- 
tion” group and the British Weekly) have been outspoken and un- 
compromising in denouncing the policy of the South African gov- 
ernment. Others have denied the usefulness of explosions of high 
moral indignation at a distant view of several thousand miles and 
have wondered whether “Christian Action’? might not better be 
termed “Christian Rhetoric.” But the radicals have the support 
of the prophetic figure of Fr. Michael Scott, and (for the South Afri- 
can scene more relevant) of Fr. Huddleston, a denizen of the notori- 
ous “District Six’ of Johannesburg. The difficulty of speech and 
counsel from without is that which thwarted intervention in the 
affairs of Nazi Germany—outside criticism might only drive all 
parties together in patriotic defiance of outside criticism. 

Yet many English Christians must feel that while South Africa is 
a member of the British Commonwealth they have a duty as Chris- 
tian citizens, as well as members of the universal Church, to speak 
plainly to their brethren. A crisis came in the recent “Bantu Edu- 
cation” act in which, in pursuance of their policy of racial segrega- 
tion, the government withdrew its grant from Church schools for 
Africans. There are those who, like Dr. Webb, the President of 
the Methodist Church in South Africa, believe that the hurt of this 
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particular legislation has been exaggerated, and who consider that 
Christians must make the best of the empirical situation. Those in 
England who wished to form a fighting fund big enough to enable 
the Churches to maintain their schools have been discouraged by a 
careful report on the situation by the British Council of Churches 
which asserts that effective intervention from without must be much 
more limited. ‘That there should be a ferment of discussion is all 
to the good, especially if it leads to practical help in recruiting min- 
isters and teachers for those Churches of South Africa which must 
for some time rely on outside resources. 

While this vociferous rumpus has proceeded, an emergency of 
ominous complexity has emerged on the British front door step in 
the immigration of many thousands of West Indians in search of 
better livelihood. ‘There are suburbs of London where the prob- 
lem strikes you immediately, as certain districts (mostly “down town” 
—rather like the Negro quarter of, say, Philadelphia) become the 
residence of colonies of these new citizens. The growth of “Inter- 
national Houses’’—Christian hostels where young people of many 
nations live together—has been a fine gesture at the student level. 
But much more than gestures are needed. Here English Christians 
face the problem of the clash of color in differing levels of culture, 
education, and religion. At the moment all is friendly, even ex- 
hilarating. A friend in the East End of London was thrilled by a 
group of about fifty West Indian Methodists who borrowed his 
church for a nine hour service on Good Friday, during which they 
sang devout calypsos with a weird variety of musical instrument, a 
type of corybantic Christianity at least more congenial to Meth- 
odism than to other more staid types of British Christianity. But 
there are already apparent problems of pastoral care, not least in 
regard to marriage, which may become very serious, and it must be 
hoped that this will not be another case where Christians have cared 
too little, and too late. 


CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY IN GERMANY 


No doubt there are unhealthy currents in German life (the revival 
of the old student societies in German universities has caused some 
heart-searching), but on the whole German cultural life seems won- 
derfully to have survived the stresses of World War II and what with 
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terrible aptness they called the “Zusammenbruch.” No doubt they 
have solved no better than the English the problem of bringing home 
a church life, a theological language, and a liturgical medium to the 
estranged millions of common men. But at least in the last months 
there have been the splendid acts of witness by the laity (‘the 
Kirchentag” movement) and in the Universities an impressive at- 
tempt at a genuine frontier discussion of problems of Christianity 
and science, industry, etc., at the highest academic level. 

The fact that some eminent German Christians (many of them 
heroic figures of the Confessing Church) have opposed German 
Re-Armament seems disconcerting to their British and American 
friends. Yet behind it is a deep concern for the unity of their riven 
land, and the fact that they are as genuinely shocked as British and 
Americans used to be (before we so swiftly forgot our fears for rea- 
sons of self interest) at the results of putting weapons into the hands 
of German youth. In December a number of them addressed a 
manifesto to the Bundestag at Bonn expressing their concern at Ger- 
man government policy and justifying their protest on the ground 
that “it belongs to the office of the Church to advise its members 
about their political responsibility.” Such language, surely un- 
thinkable thirty years ago, ought not to grieve English Christians 
who have so long rated German Christianity for political irresponsi- 
bility, and they must rejoice in this new ferment of thought and 
action even when they think that their German friends, in the ap- 
plication of their principles, may have combined theological wisdom 
with political innocence. 

Among the fine team of Christian teachers in the University of 
Bonn, Helmuth Gollwitzer has become world-famous by reason of 
his moving autobiography, Unwilling Prisoner. Hardly less notable 
is a recent anthology which he has edited (which is being translated) 
Du hast mich heimgesucht bei Nacht—of letters written by men 
and women who died for their convictions under the Nazi regime. 
They are not all Christians (there are two communists among them) 
but they are mostly Christians, Protestant and Catholic, priests and 
pastors, laity from all walks of life. ‘There has been no more mov- 
ing testimony since Miles Coverdale compiled the Letters of the 
Martyrs at the height of the Reformation. And in this year of the 
fourth centenary of the Marian persecutions it has been an inspiring 
experience to read both testimonies side by side and to mark their 
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evident concentration, in the hour of death and in the day of earthly 
judgment, on the peace of a conscience obeyed to the end and the 
joyful certainty of the Real Presence of the risen Christ. 


PH.D.-ITIS 


This is a growing British academic disease, and our American 
friends will, I hope, take it kindly if I say that we sometimes feel it 
has a transatlantic origin. At any rate the full spate of it is upon 
us, beyond any power to stem. This year in the University of Cam- 
bridge over 880 students are registered with the Board of Research 
Studies. ‘That the bulk of them are scientific dissertations does not 
dispose of the problem facing theological faculties and examiners 
who deplore the low level of so many theological and historical theses 
of which every year a formidable number get through on the ground 
level. The truth is that the doctorate is coveted as the end rather 
than the beginning of higher studies. When one modern Univer- 
sity proposed to abandon the Ph.D. for theology and to revive the 
sound practice of Oxford and Cambridge whereby the B.D. becomes 
a higher degree, above the level of the Ph.D. and the needful half- 
way to the comparatively rarely granted D.D., the number of postu- 
lants dropped off rapidly as soon as they found that they would not 
at the end of their studies gain the coveted title of “Doctor.”” The 
result is that all real academic distinctions are becoming obliterated. 
The result is even now the Gilbertian situation: 


‘When every one is somebodee, 
Then no one’s anybody!” 

We shall need to seek more excellent ways of impressing on young 
graduates the immense refreshment which a field of research can 
bring to men engaged in an active ministry, and what an infinite 
enrichment it is to carry one’s studies to the level at which for the 
rest of one’s days, it is possible to rub minds with the great scholars 
of many centuries, as well as to maintain an articulate awareness of 
theology today. 


ECUMENICAL GRUMBLE 


The Bishop of London has attracted a good deal of attention by 
his recent criticism that the Ecumenical Movement is overweighted 
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by “American dollars, German scholarship, and Dutch bureaucracy.” 
An English Free Churchman might impishly reply to his Anglican 
brethren, ‘‘My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Almighty.” 
It may indeed be a virtue of the ecumenical movement that a certain 
theological complacency among Anglicans (excusable in the light of 
their splendid and massive theological inheritance which is a stand- 
ing glory of English Christianity) may be put a little out of joint to 
realize that they are as a world communion outnumbered and out- 
moneyed by the Methodists and Baptists, and, at any rate nowadays, 
out-theologized by the Calvinists and Lutherans whose theological 
conversation is carried on at a profound and technical level far su- 
perior to anything evident in Britain (even when we include Scot- 
land) and where the massive strength of a non-episcopal Christianity 
comes disconcertingly to those who assume that the vital question is 
not whether there should be bishops but whether they are of the 
esse, the bene esse or the plene esse of the Church. 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By SamueL HuGH Morrett 


THE CHURCH IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


It is not easy to determine what is really happening to Christians 
in Communist China. Conflicting and confusing reports continue 
to becloud the facts of the situation. But this much at least is clear: 
the pessimists were altogether too premature in writing off the Chris- 
tian Church in China as a failure; and the optimists are discovering 
that totalitarianism of the left can become as much an enemy of free- 
dom as totalitarianism of the right. One of the most convenient 
sources of reliable news of the Church in China is the China Bulle- 
tin, edited by Dr. Francis P. Jones for the Far Eastern Joint Office 
of the Division of Foreign Missions of the National Council of 
Churches, U. S. A., from which much of the detail below is gleaned. 

The first fact that must be understood is that the day of the for- 
eign mission in China is past. Once, in the 1920s, there were 8000 
Protestant foreign missionaries in that land; today there are fewer 
than eight, all of them either in jail or under house arrest. Of the 
thousands of Roman Catholic missionaries, only 54 are left, of whom 
18 are in prison. The missions are gone, and there is tragedy in 
their passing; but if the Church stands, this is not defeat. Missions 
are expendable. 

There is, however, no room for naive optimism about the future 
of the Church in China. It is technically true, as Foreign Minister 
Chou En-lai proclaimed at the Bandung Conference, that “China is 
a country where there is freedom of religious belief.” Freedom of 
religion is guaranteed in the constitution. But religious freedom, 
as Mrs. Margaret Kiesow, last English Presbyterian to leave China, 
in 1953, has pointed out, ‘‘does not mean that Christians are free to 
base their whole life and thought on the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
That honor is reserved for Marx alone. . . . Nor does it mean that 
the Christian is free to decide what is true and right by the light of 
the Scriptures and the Holy Spirit. Truth and right are decided by 
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the Communist party. . . .” Religious freedom, as defined behind 
the curtain, usually means only freedom of worship at stated times 
and in stated places. Moreover, to almost every official mention of 
freedom of religion is added the warning reminder that there is also 
freedom to oppose religion. What freedom Chinese Christians have 
is a restricted freedom; it is liberty under pressure, and that pressure 
is sometimes so intense as to distort liberty beyond all recognition. 
An Indian labor leader on a visit to Communist China in May asked 
to attend mass on Sunday. Communist authorities blandly told him 
that Churches were closed on Sundays and holidays to provide a 
weekly holiday for the priests! 

Pressure, the Communists have found, is more effective than perse- 
cution. It is most intense on two groups of Christians: the leaders 
of Church organizations, and the young people. It may be ex- 
erted directly by the government, both national and local, or indi- 
rectly through the “Three-Self Reform Movement”’ of the Christian 
Churches. 

As an example of the former, a Korean Christian who has recently 
come out of China reports that Christians are often drafted for labor 
battalions and “‘as a result they have little strength left to think of 
Church services.” But it is the “Reform Movement,” operating 
under a 138-member “Committee for the Self-government, Self- 
support, and Self-propagation Movement of the Christian Churches 
of China,” which is the chief instrument for molding the Church 
into conformity. Economic sanctions are used to force Churches 
into this movement. ‘Reformed’ Churches pay no taxes, or only 
a minimum, while ‘“‘unreformed’’ Churches are taxed out of exist- 
ence. Once “reformed,” the Church speaks only through its con- 
forming leadership, as in a recent message of respect to Chairman 
Mao Tze-tung: “We will strive to purge ourselves thoroughly of the 
remnant influence of imperialism and the old order and join with 
the people of the whole nation in common efforts to build a great 
Socialist society.” 

Very subtly the old missionary ideal of “self-government, self- 
support, and self-propagation” has been twisted into an anti-Western 
tool. By October, 1954, a Three-Self Reform Movement had made 
such progress in the Roman Church in China that the Pope warned, 
in an encyclical, that independent self-government is “against the 
divine will,” that self-support is “contrary to the precept of charity,” 
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and that self-propagation violates the truth that “men cannot of their 
own arbitration, in a different way and according to different nations, 
interpret the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

Protestants are not so discouraged at independence and variety. 
They are not blind to failure and weakness under pressure, but they 
remember that one all-important fact remains: the Church in China 
still stands. Churches are crowded, some even more crowded than 
before the turn-over. Young Christians are being baptized; Chris- 
tian publications circulate; new graduates from the three union the- 
ological seminaries are ordained to the Christian ministry. Special 
missions and revival services bring new converts to the faith. 

At Easter in Peking, in addition to the regular morning services, 
a thousand Protestants gathered for an afternoon service in the Con- 
gregational Church to hear a sermon by the Rev. Wang Tzu-chung, 
Chairman of the Administrative Council of Yenching Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. Earlier, over three thousand Roman Catholics 
crowded into the cathedral for an Easter mass celebrated by a bishop. 

The Church behind the curtain stands now on its own, under God. 
It is no longer responsible to the Church in the West. It is respon- 
sible only to God. We cannot dictate to it what its pattern of sur- 
vival shall be under the pressures which it will face. We can only 
pray that it may be no more prone to error than we in our own not 
unblemished past, and we remain confident that neither internal 
weakness nor external pressure can take from the Head of the Church 


his victory. 


FOOTNOTE ON THE CHURCH IN 
CAPITALIST AMERICA 


A recent survey by Better Living, a DuPont Company employee 
magazine, discloses that Church membership among DuPont em- 
ployees rose in a five-year period from 75 percent in 1948 to 89 per- 
cent in 1953. “There is a spiritual upsurge sweeping the Ameri- 
can people today,” the magazine concludes, and quickly claims for 
competitive enterprise a share of the credit for this revival. Our 
economic system, it claims, has “provided the economic basis for 
spiritual satisfaction,’—a shaky argument—but moves on to firmer 
ground when it associates economic well-being with the dignity of 
man and affirms that both have spiritual significance. But the nag- 
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ging questions remain: how much real spiritual significance is there 
in the current tide of popular religion; and does physical prosperity 
blunt or sharpen our spiritual sensitivity? 


ANGLICANS AND THE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA 


An important step in ecumenicity was taken this summer when 
the Church of England in Church Assembly approved resolutions 
authorizing an extension of its degree of intercommunion with the 
Church of South India. At the time of the formation of the Church 
of South India in 1947 through a union of Anglican, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, and Reformed bodies, it was a matter 
of deep regret to many Anglicans as well as to others that the English 
Church’s approval of the union did not at the same time confer full 
recognition upon the ministry of the new Church. The action of 
the summer Assembly does not yet bring the two Churches into full 
communion, but it does at least provide Anglican recognition of 
South Indian bishops, presbyters, and deacons as “‘true officers of 
the Church of God,” entitled to celebrate Holy Communion in An- 
glican churches, on invitation of the incumbent and with the per- 
mission of the bishop. 

The Bishop of Durham, in commending this action, is reported 
by Religious News Service to have said, “Nothing could do more to 
discourage the Church of South India from taking catholic order 
seriously than continual non-recognition of its bishops.”” This view- 
point, if it is accepted by Anglo-Catholics, may mark a significant 
change in attitude to the South Indian union on the part of that 
wing of the Anglican communion which most strenuously opposed 
it. It will be remembered that from the beginning of negotiations 
the bitterest opposition to the merger centered in High Church re- 
pudiation of any ministry outside the apostolic succession. Even the 
final Scheme of Union, although it was balanced on the Anglican 
side with constitutional recognition of the historic episcopate, failed 
to win Anglo-Catholic approval, due in part to provisions recognizing 
for a thirty-year period the ordination of ministers from the partici- 
pating non-episcopal Churches. Of the fifteen bishops consecrated 
by the Church of South India only eight had been Anglican. Three 
were Congregational, three Methodist, and one was Presbyterian. 
The debate over recognition rocked the Church of England in the 
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most serious controversy during the primacy of William Temple. 
T. S. Eliot, most literate of the Scheme’s opponents, castigated the 
proposed merger as ‘Reunion through destruction.” 

We rejoice in the new resolutions as a sign of the passing of bitter- 
ness and a mark of the renewal of mutual confidence, remembering 
the words of Dr. Douglas Horton at Lund, 1952: “When the world 
lies broken and half dead by the side of the road, it will not be helped 
much by a Church lying broken and half dead on the other side of 
the road.” 


ARAB REFUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST 


A reminder of human misery and Christian responsibility comes 
from the Near East Christian Council in an appeal for help for 
900,000 Palestinian Arab refugees still in exile after seven long years 
of suffering. ‘We, the members of the Near East Christian Coun- 
cil,” reads the appeal, ‘‘meeting in Beirut in 1955, feel impelled to 
issue a renewed appeal to the Christian Churches of the world to call 
for a permanent constructive solution to the long-standing plight of 
the Palestinian Arab Refugees in the Near East.” 

The Council reiterated an earlier statement: “We are convinced 
that there can be no permanent solution of the problem of the Pal- 
estinian refugees until there is a settlement of the outstanding politi- 
cal differences between the Arab States and Israel. Churches are 
not competent to lay down the lines of political solution. It is the 
duty of all governments, in co-operation with the United Nations, 
to press for, and to facilitate, an early and agreed settlement, as an 
indispensable condition for achieving a lasting solution of the refu- 
gee problem.” But such a settlement, points out the statement, 
awaits an aroused public opinion in many lands, and “the most ef- 
fective agency in developing such opinion is the Church of Christ 
and the conviction and conscience of millions of Christian people.” 

The refugees are still waiting. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


On AUTHORITY AND REVELATION, THE BOOK ON ADLER, by Sgren Kierke- 


gaard, Translated by Walter Lowrie. 205 pp. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1955. $4.50. 


As his contribution to the Kierkegaard Centenary, Walter Lowrie has 
rescued Kierkegaard’s ‘‘big Book on Adler” from the perverse fate which 
obscured it for more than a century. His translation, published in June 
this year by Princeton University Press, bears a title which is Lowrie’s 
happy invention: On Authority and Revelation, with two of Kierke- 
gaard’s titles retained as subtitles, ““The Book on Adler, or a Cycle of 
Ethico-Religious Essays.” It totals 205 well-bound and _ attractively- 
printed pages; it sells for $4.50. 

With this, the Kierkegaardian canon in English is complete. One 
hundred years after his death all that Kierkegaard regarded as belonging 
properly to his “authorship” is available ‘thanks to David F. Swenson, 
Alexander Dru, Walter Lowrie, and a handful of others, but primarily 
to Lowrie who, though he always had other irons in the fire too, devoted 
a quarter of a century to this task, for which labor he has won a Knight- 
hood from the King of Denmark, the distinction of being the sole Hon- 
orary Member of the Sgren Kierkegaard Society of Copenhagen, inter- 
national recognition as Mentor of Kierkegaard-research and, by way of 
spiritual enrichment, what he himself must know best, although all his 
writings, since his encounter with Kierkegaard, bear public witness to 
it. J. V. L. Casserley does not exaggerate when he says that the transla- 
tion and publication of Kierkegaard’s writings is “perhaps the most im- 
portant episode in twentieth-century English publishing.” * 


I 


Sometime in the year 1843 Sgren Kierkegaard received an extraordi- 
nary visitor, one Adolph Peter Adler, Magister Artium, a priest of the 
Church of Denmark, pastor to the parishes of Hasle and Rutsker on the 


1 Lying outside his “authorship” (and still untranslated) are: his master’s dissertation On 
the Concept of Irony; his amusing but not very consequential little book called Prefaces; and 
The Crisis and a Crisis in the Life of an Actress, a perceptive appraisal of Denmark’s foremost 
actress, written by S. K. when he was in the midst of his most decisively Christian productiv- 
ity, in order to prove his constant thesis that “by the religious the aesthetical is not abolished 
but only dethroned.” Of these there is likelihood that only the first will be translated; of 
the other two there is no need. In English, therefore, our only serious remaining lack is 
more from the twenty volumes of the Papirer. We need at least two additional volumes, 
comparable in size to the large volume of Selections from the Journals which Dru has already 
given us, for the Papers of Kierkegaard are indeed the key to the scriptures. 

2 The Christian in Philosophy, p. 160. 
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Baltic island of Bornholm. “Adler gave Kierkegaard to understand that 
he regarded [Kierkegaard] as a sort of John the Baptist with relation to 
himself who, having had a direct revelation, was a messiah. . . . During 
the same visit Adler read to K. a good part of his work, partly in his ordi- 
nary voice, partly with a peculiar whistling voice. K. took the liberty 
of saying that he could discover no new revelation in Adler’s work. 
Whereupon Adler said to him, ‘When I shall come to you again and read 
the whole work in this voice (the whistling voice) you will see that it 
will open to you.’ ” * 

Before the advent of this visitor Kierkegaard had written to his brother: 
“You know that there is a Magister Adler here in town who has become 
pastor on Bornholm, a zealous Hegelian. He has come over here and 
will deliver several sermons in which he will certainly make a stir with 
regard to orthodoxy. He is a good head, fairly well experienced in sev- 
eral of life’s casibus, but at this moment is a bit exalté. Meanwhile it is 
always possible that this is a phenomenon worth watching.” ¢ 

Adler’s “case history’’ may be sketched as follows: Born in 1812 of a 
well-to-do family, he distinguished himself as a theological candidate at 
the University of Copenhagen, took an M.A., went on to Germany for 
advanced study, and soon was writing books in praise of Hegel. “In 
spite of his learning,” Dr. Lowrie reports, “he was content in 1841 to 
accept the pastorate of two parishes in a simple rural community, where, 
according to the testimony of Bishop Mynster, he was diligent in the per- 
formance of his duties and was loved by his flock. But in 1842 he had a 
‘vision of light’ which turned him against Hegel. Jesus Christ bade him 
burn his earlier books and manuscripts and dictated to him the greater 
part of a book which he entitled Several Sermons and published at his 
own expense in 1843. In 1844 he was suspended by Bishop Mynster on 
the ground that his mind was deranged, and in 1845 he was deposed, after 
he had replied evasively to several questions put to him by the Bishop and 
had admitted that ‘revelation was perhaps too strong an expression.’ He 
was given a small pension which, as S. K. said, allowed him leisure to 
write books against the Church.” ® 

8 Hans Brgckner, Erindringer af Spren Kierkegaard, No. 20, cited by Lowrie. 

4 Breve og Aktstykker vedrgrende Sgren Kierkegaard, No. 85, cited by Lowrie. 

5 Translator’s Preface, pp. ix, x. “Adler after his volcanic interruption settled down to a 
quiet life in the country until his death in 1869.” No point would be served by concerning 
ourselves further, in this review, with Adler as a person. It suffices to note that, in S. K.’s 
judgment, the Church was entirely justified in deposing Adler, and he speaks in highest 
praise of Bishop Mynster’s handling of the case. “No Christian authority could want to per- 
mit itself the syllogism: a man has claimed to have had a revelation in which the Saviour 
communicated to him this or that—ergo, the man is mentally confused. Should the State- 
Church ever permit itself this conclusion, it has annihilated itself. Consequently, if one is 
to conclude that the man is in a confused state of mind, one must prove it from something 
else or from the way in which he himself speaks of having had a revelation. But this is pre- 


cisely the procedure used in the Adlerian case” (Papirer, VII B 235; cf. Ch. III). “No enemy 
of the State-Church can cast it in the Church’s teeth that the Church, which as Church is 
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Kierkegaard procured those books, six of them, as soon as they ap. 
peared, and from June 12, 1846, until the following January he had eyes 
for nothing else. It was during this period that the manuscript for “The 
Book on Adler”’ in its first form took shape and was ready for publication. 
Yet he could not bring himself to publish it, partly because he was less 
than content with its form, and partly “because it dealt with a priest 
against whom he felt no animosity, and public criticism of him might 
seem like hitting a man when he is down—for Adler had already been 
deposed.” ® 

Off and on during the first eight months of 1847 Kierkegaard labored 
to reorganize the material, and this resulted in ““The Book on Adler” in 
its second form. But already by September, Kierkegaard—his own sever- 
est critic—was in full swing with a third re-writing, a radical revision 
which would have transferred the book from Kierkegaard to a new pseu- 
donym, Petrus Minor, reducing Kierkegaard to the status of editor who 
provides only a new but significant preface. This, ““The Book on Ad- 
ler” in its third form, was to have borne a new and more alluring title: 
The Religious Confusion of the Present Age—Illustrated by Magister Ad- 
ler as a Phenomenon. 

With this, the accent has been shifted from Adler to the age in which 
we live, but Adler is not yet eliminated; and a sensitive Kierkegaard 
thereupon essayed a fourth draft of the book, one in which Adler was 
ignored altogether, leaving us to deal only with principles and issues. 
His idea now was to break the book up into six small treatises of universal 
application, with the name of Adler passed by in silence. This endeavor 
occupied K. in July and August of 1848 and gives us the book in its 
fourth form as A Cycle of Ethico-Religious Essays, in which S. K. again 
resumes his position as author and for which he wrote a brand new 
preface. 

What was there now to hinder going to press? Only this: By leaving 
Adler out, the book seemed to Kierkegaard to have lost “the liveliness 
and the ironical tension” it had had. In other words: without Adler, 
it was flat. And Kierkegaard was the last man in the world to coun- 
tenance a further addition to the world’s already sufficient supply of 
books that are dull. 

So that was all it came to. 































Four drafts, painstakingly composed—and 












itself built upon a revelation, has deposed a teacher as being in a confused state of mind be- 
cause he claimed to have had a revelation; for not for this reason was Adler deposed, and 
neither has anyone directly concluded his confusion from his claim” (/bid.). For the State- 
Church, accordingly, the result of the Adler affair is null. On the other hand, “Had Adler 
laconically, without budging a hair’s breadth, maintained stubbornly his fact of revelation, 
the case would have been far more difficult for the State-Church, which would have come 
fairly near to judging how far a man in our age may be justified in asserting that he has had 
a revelation” (p. 91). 

6 Translator’s Preface, p. v. 
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from it the only thing Kierkegaard finally salvaged for publication was 
a treatise entitled “Of the Difference between a Genius and an Apostle.” * 
But for all that, Kierkegaard never abandoned the idea of publishing, in 
some form or another, “the big Book on Adler.” ‘To the end of his life 
he was still tinkering with the manuscript—polishing, deleting, adding, 
reinstating deletions, cashiering additions, correcting corrections—still in 
hopes that it could be utilized; for if it was not exactly what the age de- 
manded, it was at least part of what the age needed. 

But, as Walter Lowrie says, “the untoward fate of this book did not 
end with S. K.’s strange reluctance to publish it. Ill fate had pursued it 
for more than a century. It has never been published in Denmark, ex- 
cept in the twenty volumes of his Papers [of which only 500 copies were 
printed!]; and nowhere else has it been published, except in the excellent 
translation by Haecker in German” which appeared only recently.® 

For three reasons I have told this story in even greater detail than Dr. 
Lowrie tells it in his helpful and entertaining Preface. First, because I 
find it interesting. Second, because it further substantiates Lowrie’s 
claim that “Nothing so clearly shows Kierkegaard’s zeal to make this book 
perfect as these corrections of corrections.” Third, because it enforces 
upon our attention the debt we owe W. L. for his having had patience 
enough, zeal enough, and skill enough to decipher one of the world’s 
most confusing manuscripts and from this Babylonian confusion to pro- 
duce, as closely as possible, the text Kierkegaard proposed. 

The Germans have not done as much. Admirable as Haecker’s trans- 
lation is, he chose the easier path of reproducing only the book in its 
first form. But on this basis we are cheated out of the three Prefaces 
Kierkegaard wrote en route, are deprived of the Postscript he added 
later, are denied the enrichments which stem from Kierkegaard’s pro- 
longed involvement with the subject, and, into the’ bargain, are obliged 
to read the redundancies of the first fair copy which Kierkegaard subse- 
quently sheared away. 

Like Haecker, Lowrie agrees that the book in its first form is the best 
of the drafts. He therefore uses it as his basic text. Unlike Haecker, 
he deletes from it where S. K. wants a deletion (although, alas, delicious 
passages are thereby sometimes lost) and adds to it wherever Kierkegaard 
so indicates. Beyond that, he also incorporates into the basic text from 
the other drafts and from the Papers certain passages which were ‘“‘free- 

7 This treatise appeared in English in 1940, translated by Alexander Dru. It is to be 
found bound up with another (and neglected) book by Kierkegaard for which Dru contrived 
the title The Present Age. 

8 The Danish editors of Kierkegaard’s Papirer, with a fidelity for which we can never be 
sufficiently grateful, preserved the four different drafts of the book and dutifully reproduced 
all materials connected therewith; but quite properly—as their conception of their task de- 


manded—they made no attempt to co-ordinate all this and produce a single consistent text. 
Nowadays it is virtually impossible to procure the Papirer. 
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floating” (i.e., without definite indication as to where they should be 
placed) and which otherwise would have been lost. Except for one para- 
graph thus introduced into the “Postscript,” which comes in very disturb- 
ingly, Lowrie’s method—a difficult one and a bold one—is, in my opinion, 
a notable success.® 










II 





The fact that Kierkegaard, in the course of time, proposed for this 
work three different titles, coupled with the fact that, whereas in Ger- 
man Haecker has entitled the book The Concept of the Elect, Lowrie 
has preferred in English to call it On Authority and Revelation, shows in 
itself what a manifold this book is, and how difficult, accordingly, is the 
task of a reviewer. 

This much, at any rate, is clear: Adler, for all the fairness with which 
Kierkegaard treats him, is no more than a foil; he is used only as “a 
transparent medium for seeing the confusion” of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Adler is dead, and no one at all would be interested in him (ex- 
cept in the sense that nothing human is alien to us) or even remember 
him, were it not for Kierkegaard, and were it not for the fact that, in 
some ways, our age is just as addled as was the age of Adler. Essentially 
the book is not about Adler; it exists to give us “clarity about certain 
dogmatic concepts and an ability to use them.”” These are the concepts 
of revelation and authority. 

But authority, Kierkegaard maintains, is the last thing our age wants 
to hear anything about. Both politically and religiously, we have wanted 
to do away with authority. Ostensibly, this stems from doubt. Actually, 
it is not doubt, he declares, but insubordination, unwillingness to obey. 
Motivated by ‘‘a superstitious belief in the saving and beatifying power 
of the understanding,” men would make everything commensurable “for 
the hands upraised to vote or the fists upraised to fight.” This insub- 
ordination, we read, has two forms: “either wishing to cast down the ruler 
or wishing to be the ruler—and so religiously: either wishing to be a 
Feuerbach or wishing willingly to be an apostle.” Either we explain 


























® The paragraph I have branded as an intruder begins on p. 191. And now that I am 
finding fault, here, perhaps, is the place to take note of the errata which have crept into the 
book. 
p- x, line 8. FOR July READ June 
p. 4, line 7. FOR mansuisset READ mansisset 
p. 34, last line. AFTER THE WORDS established order ADD through willing, under 
eternal responsibility, to take his place therein, but wills to renew the life of the estab- 
lished order 
. 76, line 8. FOR if READ of 
. 91, line 17. FOR nowhere near READ fairly near to 
95, line 18. FOR as READ at 
. 142, lines 1 & 2. FOR state of mind READ genius 
. 164, lines 11 & 12. FOR unhistorical READ historical 
. 168, line 31. AT END OF LINE, AFTER THE WORDS it is ADD in 
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away as wishful thinking, as projection, all religion, or else we concoct 
a new religion to stand in its stead. What this new religion would be 
has here (in the Prefaces and the Postscript to this book but still more 
clearly in the Papers) been accurately described as some such “‘surrogate 
for religiousness” as an idolatrous trust in democracy (based on the twin 
doctrines of the perfectibility of man and of inevitable progress) or, 
Hegel-inspired, some form of totalitarian communism. The Kierke- 
gaardian forecast is this: unless man is re-won for Christianity, the trajec- 
tory will be from monarchy, to democracy, to communism—i.e., the abdi- 
cation of selfhood and the monstrous standardization and regimentation 
of life. Without using the word, Kierkegaard (more in his Papers than in 
this book) has foreseen what secularism would be when it was full-blown 
and has maintained that the real trouble with secularism is that man can 
never remain merely secular. Inevitably, man is religious and will turn 
religious again; and if it is not the Christian religion to which he turns, 
it will be demonic religion. “When the first rank, the levies which 
would abolish Christianity (by no means the most dangerous enemies), 
are through with their attack, there comes another rank of the mission- 
aries of confusion, those which either will have a new religion or be 
themselves apostles. These are the most dangerous.” The new reli- 
gions, springing up “like toadstools after a rain,” will be something 4 la 
Adler in a thousand variations and, as a far more sinister accompaniment, 
the religion of Statism. Men who have abolished the Absolute will soon 
feel the need of a new Absolute, and Kierkegaard knew what that Ab- 
solute would be: a State which demands of its citizens uncritical alle- 
giance, unconditional conformity, religious devotion, and self-immola- 
tion. One has to read between the lines to see all of this in The Book 
on Adler, but it is there, implicitly, and is made explicit in Kierkegaard’s 
Papers (cf., e.g., X*° B 40). Whether or not one agrees with Kierkegaard’s 
analysis, this should clear him forever of the charge, which recurs with 
monotonous regularity, that he was indifferent to the social and political 
movements of his times. So far from his being indifferent to the cultural 
crisis, his concern for it, as he affirms, lies ‘‘at the basis of my activity as 
an author totally understood,” and only by understanding Kierkegaard’s 
fear of communism can one possibly understand his ever-present insist- 
ence on “The Individual.” 

Chapter I will be especially valued for its discussion of “the dialectical 
relationship between (a) the universal, (b) the individual, and (c) the 
special individual, i.e., the extraordinary. Kierkegaard here makes an 
eloquent plea for the universal (i.e., the established order, including the 
State-Church) and makes it clear that the individual (in the pregnant 
sense in which he uses that term) will ordinarily be found within the 
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universal, where life can be rich and full, and where strength can be 
found to resist the coming massification and depersonalization of man. 
Occasion may arise, however, when such an individual, through reflec- 
tion and through (as he believes) a call from God, will be impelled to 
seek “to renew the life of the established order by introducing a new point 
of departure.” Then, by classifying himself immediately under God, he 
relates himself to the established order as refashioning it. And this is 
the special individual, the extraordinarius; and “this place is to be as- 
signed to him whether he has a right to it or not. Here he must conquer 
and face his judgment—but the universal must decisively exclude him.” 
Kierkegaard then lays down the criteria by which an alleged extraordi- 
narius is to be tested. Is he willing to make sacrifices? Is he concerned 
solely with his responsibility “whether he is now following his order ac- 
curately in the smallest detail, whether definitely, alone, and obediently 
he has heard God’s voice—the dreadful responsibility in case he heard or 
had heard amiss’? Is his concern in this respect so great that he is to- 
tally exempt from all concern as to whether or not he triumphs in the 
world? Does he really “wish for himself all possible opposition from 
without, wish that the established order might have power to make his 
life a tentamen rigorosum” in order that he might, if he has heard wrong, 
be corrected? Does he know how to make himself deterrent, “‘lest his 
example when he assumes a position extra ordinem may beguile other 
men who are weak, light-minded, unsteadfast, inquisitive, to wish also to 
try their hand at something similar, so that his example may become a 
snare, a temptation for them”? “To get a society founded which has his 
own seal—this concern the true extraordinarius does not know’; in other 
words, he is not a sectarian. He loves the Establishment, even though 
he may have to leave it; and all he does, he does for the Establishment, 
that it may be renewed. Does this man combine with his consciousness 
of being called by God intellectual ability? “Ours is a reflective age—it 
is unthinkable that divine governance has not itself taken note of the 
fact”; and therefore ‘‘an elect man in an age of reflection must unite in 
himself the fact of being one called by a revelation (and to this he must 
hold unshakeably, that it was and is a revelation) and the fact of being 
the age’s greatest maieutic.” *° In the light of these questions (and there 
are more of them) we begin to understand what Kierkegaard means when 
he calls his book “an ethical investigation of the concept of revelation; 
about what it means to be called by a revelation; about how he who has 
had a revelation is related to the race, the universal, and we others to 
him.” “To the fact of having a revelation there corresponds ethically a 
prodigious responsibility,” for the extraordinarius has this dialectic: he 


10 Papirer, VII B 234, p. 55—one of the passages sacrificed in the revision; but cf. pp. 25, 46. 
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has the possibility of being “the highest salvation, but also of being able 
to be the greatest corruption.” And he must constantly be guided by 
the principle that “every reformation which is not attentive to the fact 
that fundamentally it is every individual which must be reformed is eo 
ipso a delusion.” ** In other words, what is not needed—not at first, at 
any rate—is any change in externals. Might not these considerations, 
seriously pondered, have checked the headlong flight of many a bungling 
reformer? For “When the established order does not hold the reins 
tight, then finally,” says Kierkegaard in a way that hurts, “every man who 
will not obey becomes a reformer.” 


III 


Chapter II is useful as a commentary on certain sections of the Philo- 
sophical Fragments and the Unscientific Postscript. In those books he 
engages in such violent polemics against traditional apologetics that 
Kierkegaard gets regularly accused of irrationalism. Here, although he 
has not abated the severity of his polemic, he expresses himself better, 
and I now understand better why it was that, in a situation like Kierke- 
gaard’s, where being a Christian was the same thing as being a Dane (i.e., 
you're born that way) ** it was important to oppose the whole orthodox 
apologetic effort which, by its use of the “‘proof from the centuries,” 
only “hinders people from making a qualitative and essential decision.” 
With everybody finding it fearfully easy to assent to a revelation “‘because 
it happened 1800 years ago,” Kierkegaard, on first hearing of Adler, 
relished the thought that here we either have a new apostle or else a kind 
of Feuerbach turned demonically shrewd who will bring “such a Christen- 
dom as we now have to the painful and laborious test of having to go 
through its course of dogmatics in the situation of contemporaneousness.” 

Parts of the long Chapter III may seem a trifle tiresome, for it con- 
tains Kierkegaard’s careful analysis of the Documents concerning Adler’s 
Deposition and of the four books Adler wrote thereafter. One will be 
struck nevertheless with Kierkegaard’s lawyer-like precision, his pains- 
taking documentation, his scrupulous fairness; and a weak man will hope 
that never will his writings be subjected to so searching a scrutiny as only 
a master dialectician like Kierkegaard can give. Nor is the presentation 
of Adler’s case devoid of humor. After pages and pages of analysis, when 
it turns out that the Adler who had solemnly appealed to a direct revela- 


11 From another sacrificed passage, Papirer, VII B 235, p. 49. 

12 Americans have not a whole lot to congratulate themselves on in this respect, but even 
so, our situation is so different from that of the Danish State-Church in the first-half of the 
nineteenth century that we can barely understand what S. K. was up against. This book’s 
Chapter IV, especially its section on “the two families,” will help us comprehend what a de- 
= one it was, with regard to Christianity, “to be born and confirmed in geographical 

ristendom.” 
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tion from the Saviour is, after all, only a Hegelian—and a confused one 
at that, Kierkegaard exclaims: Quel bruit pour une omelette! And if I 
have suggested that interest may flag in the course of Chapter III, I must 
at once add that this same chapter contains the celebrated essay “Of the 
Difference between a Genius and an Apostle.” Some will know it al- 
ready in Dru’s translation. It needs no commendation and no com- 
mentary. Or rather, it needs a great deal of commentary, but, not hav- 
ing the talent for it, it is convenient that I have not the space for it. 

Chapter IV, containing Kierkegaard’s exposé of the Hegelian volatili- 
zation of revelation, ought once and for all to scotch the notion that 
Kierkegaard, the champion of “subjectivity,” was blind to the objective 
givenness of Christianity. Anyone who knows Kierkegaard thoroughly 
knows what von Hiigel meant when he calls Kierkegaard “massively on- 
tological.” And the concluding chapter of this book provides further 
corroboration, were any needed, of the dictum of de Lubac that “As he 
is the philosopher of transcendence, Kierkegaard is the theologian of ob- 
jectivity.” Fabro and Collins have seen the same, as have also Casserley 
and Lowrie. If it takes Catholic theologians to see this, it is hardly to 
the credit of Protestant theology that, for the most part, it has not. 

Walter Lowrie says of this book: “Though it is not to be reckoned 
among S. K.’s most important works, it is very important nevertheless as 
a corrective of the prevalent misconceptions about him.” Moreover, the 
book should be studied, especially the Prefaces and the Postscript, since 
there the justification is to be found—if indeed it can be justified—for 
Kierkegaard’s having “‘stepped forth in character” the last year of his life. 

Yet to save the book from false prosperity, I take for my last sentence 
Kierkegaard’s first: “Essentially this book can be read only by theo- 
logians.” 

Howarp A. JOHNSON 

The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
New York City 


Love, Power, AND JUSTICE, by Paul Tillich. 127 pp. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1954. $2.50. 

All of us who have heard Professor Tillich lecture or preach know his 
genius for developing some great religious concept with illuminating sim- 
plicity and profundity. This gift is notable in his volume of sermons, 
The Shaking of the Foundations, and, at a more difficult level, in his 
Terry Lectures, The Courage to Be. The lectures here reviewed (given 
as the Firth Lectures in Nottingham, England, and as the Sprunt Lectures 
in Richmond, Virginia) are less involved than the Terry Lectures and 
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fully within the reach of the thoughtful layman. The first lecture re- 
views some of the “confusions” which beset our common thinking about 
love, power, and justice; the next three explore the “root meanings” of 
these great principles; the last three study their interdependence as re- 
vealed, respectively, in the areas of personal relations, group relations, 
and what Tillich calls “ultimate relation.” The resultant volume is rich 
in lucid and revealing insight. 

Tillich follows his characteristic procedure by asking: “In what way is 
each of these concepts rooted in being-itself” (p. 18)? Assuming that 
“being is one and that the qualities and elements of being constitute a 
texture of connected and conflicting forces” (p. 19), he addresses himself 
in Chapters II-IV to the task of “ontological description,” that is, to an 
account of what love and power and justice are in the ontological depths 
of their being, as crucial qualities or elements of being-itself. 

Love, he finds, is not mere emotion, though it always involves emotion. 
“Life is being in actuality and love is the moving power of life” (p. 25). 
“Love is the drive towards the unity of the separated” (p. 25)—not of the 
“absolutely strange” but of the “estranged . . . striving for reunion” (p. 
25). Love is one, but it manifests itself in man in a hierarchy of “quali- 
ties.” It is least adequate as epithymia (man’s “desire to sensual self- 
fulfilment,” p. 28) which, in its conscious focus on pleasure, is a perver- 
sion of man’s natural libido, his striving “to reunite himself with that to 
which he belongs and from which he is separated” (p. 29). “Erés tran- 
scends epithymia. It strives for a union with that which is a bearer of 
values because of the values it embodies” (p. 30), whether these values be 
cultural or divine. Philia (friendship) is the personal expression of erés; 
it is erés no longer “transpersonal” (p. 31) but, as Aristotle says, a friend- 
ship “between equals.” “Agapé is the last and highest form of love; it 
“enters from another dimension into the whole of life and into all the 
qualities of love” (p. 33). 

“Power,” in turn, must be appealed to in any “fundamental charac- 
terization of being-as-being” (p. 36) for “being is the power of being, 
. . . the dynamic self-affirmation of life overcoming internal and external 
resistance” (p. 37). What opposes being is non-being which ultimately 
derives from being and over which being ultimately prevails. Existence 
has no degrees but there are “degrees in the power of being,” for “‘a life 
process is the more powerful, the more non-being it can include in its 
self-affirmation, without being destroyed by it” (p. 40). So conceived, 
power is universal, but it is infinitely varied in its manifestations in na- 
ture and in human existence. All that is exerts “force” in proportion to 
its strength; and, by the same token, all things react to external stimuli 
either in forced compulsion or in “spontaneity.” Even love must com- 
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pel, for “love is the foundation, not the negation, of power” (p. 49). But 
whereas power divorced from love destroys what it seeks to conquer, 
power rooted in love destroys (in what Luther called “‘its strange work”) 
only what is against love itself. “Love, through compulsory power, must 
destroy what is against love. But love cannot destroy him who acts 
against love” (p. 50). 

Finally, “love is the principle of justice” and “the justice of being is 
the form which is adequate to the movement” of love, that is, to the “re. 
union of the separated” (p. 57). “Love reunites; justice preserves what 
is to be united” (p. 71). The “equality” which justice demands is no 
egalitarianism, however; it is “based on a cosmic hierarchy” (p. 59); it 
conforms to the nature of things and of human beings, not only generi- 
cally but individually. Hence the “levels” of justice—first, the intrinsic 
claim of each finite being to the being it is, second, “‘tributive’’ justice 
which, whether as “distributive,” “attributive,” or “retributive,” metes 


out to each individual what it deserves, positively or negatively, and third, 
that “transforming or creative justice” which, through love, redeems what 
it embraces and which affirms, instead of destroying, the loving redemp- 
tive self. 

In the last three chapters Tillich brilliantly develops these themes in 
their relation to each other. He does so first in the context of morality 


where justice must always be done to oneself as well as others and where 
“love shows what is just in the concrete situation” (p. 82). Love is, as 
it were, “justice in ecstasy’; “love listens” whereas “justice demands”’ (p. 
84). In group relations power has natural priority; the social group does 
and must maintain a “hierarchical power structure” involving, on the 
one hand, “manifest enforcement” and, on the other, “silent acknowl- 
edgment” (p. 96). What is required, therefore, is not the abnegation of 
power but the control of power by love through justice. The concluding 
chapter is focused upon God as being-in-itself; as the dimension of the 
holy and of man’s ultimate concern; as that ultimate being in which love, 
power, and justice are essentially united whereas, in finite existence, they 
are separate and conflicting; as, for us, the source of all three principles 
and as the ground of all finite creation and salvation. Only in the “holy 
community,” dedicated to God, are power, justice, and love encountered 
more nearly in their true primordial relation; only here is power opera- 
tive in its highest spiritual form; only here is justice “justified” by grace; 
only here can libido, erés, and philia transcend their finite limitations and 
make their proper contributions to all-encompassing agapé. 

This must suffice to indicate the scope and quality of this small volume. 
Tillich’s now familiar identification of God with being-itself certainly 
creates problems for his explicit Trinitarianism (p. 107). His brief cri- 
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tique of late nineteenth century idealism (on p. 73) is valid but not quite 
fair to the best British idealism of that period. His defense of retributive 
justice (p. 64) is logical, but the difficulty of having man, rather than God, 
judge retributively is curiously ignored. These, however, are captious 
criticisms; what is amazing is that Tillich should have been able to say so 
much in so few pages and to express such profound insights so simply. 
The book is a “must” for philosophers and theologians; it is an alluring 
“ought” for the thoughtful layman. It may, in time, come to be regarded 
as a minor Classic. 

THEODORE M. GREENE 
Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 


FAITH AND CULTURE, by Bernard E. Meland. 229 pp. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1953. $3.75. 

Dr. Bernard Meland, professor of Constructive Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School, has published a series of books—seven 
in number—which reveals the pilgrimage of his mind. His search for a 
valid faith that is integrally and creatively related to culture is typical of 
the Christian liberalism which he represents. Meland may be called a 
“neo-liberal,” that is, a liberal who has seriously reckoned with the in- 
sights of modern thought in the field of philosophy and science, as well 
as in the realistic arena of the social and psychological situation. If 
Meland could once be termed a rationalistic naturalist, he is no longer 
such. It may be said that this book marks a break with a kind of lib- 
eralism that defined faith very simply in terms of the higher reason, 
although Meland’s treatment of faith in this book is open to serious 
question. ; 

The book contains three parts: ““The Reconception of Faith”; “Faith, 
the Dynamic of Culture’; and, “Faith and Its Ultimate Issues.” Meland 
points out new sources of insight gained from anthropology, psychology, 
and philosophy which call for a deeper understanding of man and a more 
transcendent understanding of God. The rejection of myth Meland be- 
lieves to be a contribution to the dissipation of faith in the dimensions 
beyond man. He finds clues to the reconstruction of faith in emergent 
evolution and Whiteheadean process philosophy. 

Faith is regarded as the “dynamic of culture,” integral to the structure 
of experience and expressed in symbols and myths akin to those found in 
all religions. Faith, for Meland, is something between intellectual af- 
firmation and the existential leap. 

As for ultimate issues and faith, the author draws heavily upon neo- 
orthodoxy in his conception of human evil, although throughout the book 
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he is rather critical of that school. He will have nothing of its implied 
dualism, its radical salvation, its gift of faith, its discontinuity, its ex. 
istential anxiety. For Meland, God is at work in the created world trans. 
figuring the life of man into a larger life (see page 208). 

Meland is a sincere and responsible scholar. This book is an earnest 
attempt to bring liberalism into line with the newer and more realistic 
insights which have been discovered in the various fields of inquiry in 
the contemporary situation. And it is written in a fine style and in the 
spirit of charity. As such, it is an excellent—indeed a definitive—volume 
on the present state of Christian liberalism. 

The major criticisms of Meland’s thesis will come from those who 
question the whole basis of his theology. They will welcome this book 
for its logic and history, but reject its theological assumptions and con- 
cepts. For them, Meland has failed to take into serious consideration 
the newer insights into the Biblical conception of faith. He has not paid 
much attention to the neo-Reformation theology now in the ascendency. 
He has identified faith too closely with culture and the poetic imagina- 
tions of men as expressed in myth and symbol. His conception of God 
is more philosophical than theological. He has not seen the real differ. 
ence between Whiteheadean process and the living God of Biblical rev- 
elation. And above all, Meland’s concern for a faith that is the dynamic 
of culture has the tendency to misinterpret or even ignore the eschato- 
logical aspect of the Christian faith. 

There is a place for Meland’s challenging thesis in the theological 
renascence of our time. His plea for a faith that is relevant to culture 
cannot be dismissed. Like many of his liberal colleagues, he has become 
a neo-liberal. But, in spite of the fact that he has developed insights 
based upon theological realism and the contemporary situation, it isa 
question as to whether his neo-liberalism takes Biblical revelation or the 
human situation seriously enough. This, it seems, is the crucial issue 
raised by this excellent book. 

E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE DocrrinE OF THE CHURCH IN ANGLICAN THEOLOGY 1547-1603, by 
H. F. Woodhouse. 223 pp. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1955. $4.25. 

This book is an adaptation of a doctoral thesis and is published for the 

Church Historical Society. The author surveys the writings of such six 

teenth century divines as Jewel, Cranmer, Morton, Hooper, Hooker, Field 
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(special emphasis), Saravia, Whitgift and others. The main argument is 
that Anglican theology achieved in the period 1547-1603 a fairly compre- 
hensive and uniform outlook on the doctrine of the Church. The author 
would contest the widespread current idea that Anglican theology begins 
with the Caroline divines. He is at pains to point out wrong evaluations 
of evidence in The Apostolic Ministry, edited by Kirk. 

Dr. Woodhouse has a sure grasp of the major problems of the ecumeni- 
cal movement today and is able to show how his study of an early and 
formative period in one Christian communion casts light upon our situ- 
ation. He is obviously in sympathy with a Church that preserved bish- 
ops, but did not mean thereby to unchurch those continental Churches 
which had not. His chief criticism of the period is in its doctrine of the 
invisible Church which he rightly regards as deficient from a New Testa- 
ment perspective. 

This is a substantial piece of research and should long be useful. It 
is unfortunately not an interesting book to read because the topical divi- 
sions tend to pulverize each theologian. It is difficult to see any whole- 
ness in the theologians or to appreciate the integrity of their thought 
from a unified perspective. One wishes the author in some summary 
chapters could have recreated the men he has by the exigencies of his 
method dissected. A valuable bibliography concludes the study. 

WILLIAM J. WOLF 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ULTIMATE QueEsTIoNs, by Nathaniel Micklem. 136 pp. New York, 

Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1955. $2.00. 

Ostensibly, this is a book designed to meet the inquiring but sceptical 
mind of those who dwell on the fringe of Christianity, both within and 
without the Church. If it were such a book, approaching anywhere near 
the supreme degree of success heralded on the jacket, it would be a work 
of tremendous theoretical significance and practical help. The number 
of such seekers and the openmindedness of many who will not openly seek 
are major factors in the religious scene of our day. A definitive approach 
and effective materials for the harvesting of these white fields would be 
widely and gladly hailed. But Dr. Micklem has not produced them. 

This revered elder teacher of the faith starts off bravely on his avowed 
task. He establishes good rapport with the sceptical mind (Ch. I) by 
promising to say only what the “reasonable man” can follow, by assert- 
ing the universality of the revelation and the appropriation of truth, and 
by claiming that all Christian statements, while factual in a sense, are 
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nevertheless metaphorical, symbolic, or analogical in character. He fur- 
ther insists (Ch. II) that the problems of creation and providence, of 
God’s existence and relevance, must be settled before any approach should 
be made to the whole problem of sin and the experience of redemption. 
These are glittering promises and tempting bait for those who would eat 
the cake of Christian conversion while keeping the icing of their own 
self-esteem. 

Dr. Micklem, however, tends to forget whom he is addressing and 
continually drifts into assuming what he set out to prove. “Reason” is 
gradually defined as insight or ecstatic reason (Tillich) and verges into 
faith. What Dr. Micklem means by his constant appeal to “what any 
reasonable man must admit” is hardly what that “reasonable man” would 
take him to mean. As the author moves into the real heart of his book, 
he more and more asserts the qualitative uniqueness of Christianity and 
appeals more and more to the pure undemonstrable insight of faith as it 
hovers around the person of Christ (Ch. III), his resurrection (Ch. IV), 
and his cosmic significance (Ch. V). Apologetic gives way to Christian 
witness, and the bridge has not been built. 

Indeed, what apologetic there is is an appallingly rickety approach for 
the modern sceptic. For instance, after quoting Tillich to the effect that 
“God does not exist,” he blandly turns around and says that the problem 
is handled just as well by Aquinas. So he proceeds to offer modern man 
a rather crude statement of the medieval forms of the cosmological and 
teleological arguments for God’s existence and providence. Or again, 
while counting it unnecessary for his own personal piety, he offers the 
sceptic, as the clearest statement of Jesus’ nature, the hoary Alexandrian 
doctrine of anhypostasia (the impersonal human nature of Jesus). 

The real excellence of this little book lies elsewhere than the author 
himself thinks. Actually, we have here the mellow, arresting, imagina- 
tive, suggestive, discursive musings of a maturely minded and deeply spir- 
itual Christian who seeks to summarize the wealth of insight gleaned dur- 
ing a long and rich experience. Here is a winsome confession of what it 
means to meet the holy, loving God in Jesus Christ. Here is a perspicu- 
ous account of the impact and import of resurrection in the spiritual ex- 
perience of one who has died with Christ. Here is an honest and fearless 
breaking wide of the historico-eschatological vision and hope of the Chris 
tian heart. 

It may be that this series of intimate talks, more poetry than theology, 
will draw some seekers into the deeper things of the faith. But not in 
the way intended by the author. It is certain that any Christian will find 
here a means of stirring up a deadened mind or of breaking the shackles 
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of a traditional, sterile, and shallow theology—an open window, a breath 
of fresh air, a poetic lift. 

ARNOLD B. CoME 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Anselmo, California 


EarRLY CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATIONS OF History, by R. L. P. Milburn. 
221 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1955. $3.00. 
(The Bampton Lectures, 1952.) 

The aim of this book is “to consider what Christian writers from the 
second to the fifth century thought about the method and stuff of history, 
in the attempt to discover whether their approach to such matters was in 
fact vitiated by a causal heedlessness or by doctrinal interests, and in the 
hope that their achievement may throw some light on the historian’s task, 
its risks and opportunities” (p. 4). 

In discussing the task of the historian in his first chapter, the author 
weaves into his argument the opinions of an eminent array of scholars who 
have busied themselves with the problems of the historian. In the end 
he compares the task of the historian to that of a portrait-painter rather 
than to that of a photographer. His task is to select and to condense, to 
interpret and not merely to copy. He must be able with sympathetic in- 
tuition to read the heart of the nation or individuals with whom he deals. 

The author begins with I Clement. His view of history is seen as a 
straight line, or perhaps a spiral, running from the beginning of things to 
their consummation, and in the course of events God guides his people 
“by chastisement as also by mercy,” training them morally and intellec- 
tually. Dealing with Justin Martyr, it is pointed out that he applied the 
theme of prophecy and fulfillment even outside the scope of what we to- 
day would call “holy history.” For him history evolves into a fuller man- 
ifestation of what was implicit in God’s dealings with mankind in previous 
centuries. 

For Origen history was an ocean of mysteries, essentially symbolic of 
a fuller, supernatural truth. History, like nature, was a sacrament, the 
outward signs of which merely symbolize and mediate the inward and 
spiritual truth. 

Turning to Eusebius, the author defends him against a charge of bias 
in selecting his material, and of credulity in questionable matters, for ex- 
ample, the alleged correspondence between Jesus and Abgar of Edessa. 
Eusebius’s failure to integrate historical events in terms of cause and effect 
is explained as due to his underlying presupposition that God is the cause 
of all things. True as this may be, it hardly suffices. Eusebius remains 
rather dull and in the words of Augustine Birrell he merely fulfills the 
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task of the pious historian to keep the past alive. Perhaps an investiga- 
tion of his choice of facts could throw a little more light on his principles 
of history. 

From Eusebius the author moves on to Augustine. For him the events 
of his own time were displaying the purposes of God, although not always 
clearly. History is running its course in six periods conceived of typo- 
logically as foreshadowed by the days of creation. World events are mov- 
ing towards an ultimate goal which will be realized in the seventh period 
marked by the return of Christ in glory. Following in the footsteps of 
his master, Orosius also rallied to the defense of Christianity. He com- 
pared the disasters of their day to those of earlier times and attributed the 
mitigation of the impulse to violence to Christianity. He deemed the 
disasters divinely designed both for punishment and for the spread of the 
Gospel to other nations outside the Empire. 

An outstanding contribution of the volume is the chapter on history 
in early Christian art. It is obvious that the data here are difficult to 
interpret and sometimes ambiguous, but the author makes some pene- 
trating observations. Christian art sometimes adapted itself to current 
practices and reflects a mood of a particular period. So, for example, it 
is pointed out that the figure of the philosopher, likely made popular by 
Neoplatonism, was combined with that of Christ as the shepherd, signi- 
fying that He was the ultimate solution of philosophical questions. The 
absence of portrayals of Jesus in the earlier period of Christianity seems 
to be rightly explained as largely due to an abhorrence to depict God, a 
characteristic which the Christians inherited from Judaism. Portrayals 
of the crucifixion were absent from Christian art until the beginning of 
the fifth century, as Milburn indicates, most likely because it remained a 
form of punishment and because of pagan mockery connected with it. 

The apocryphal stories are dealt with briefly in one chapter. Their 
lack of influence on the themes of Christian art until medieval times con- 
firms the author’s contention that they were both intended and regarded 
as harmless fiction. 

In his last chapter, dealing with fact and symbol, the author touches on 
Socrates Scholasticus, Sozomen, and Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus. Socra- 
tes and Sozomen strove to be dispassionately objective and to pursue the 
truth above all else. Theodoret showed a partisan spirit in his treatment 
of the Arian controversy, and is valued mostly for the legacy of quotations 
in which valuable material was left to posterity. For all three of them 
the stage of history was a scene of enmity between God and the Devil, the 
heretics being instruments of the latter. For them the course of history 
was closely related to the Emperor’s piety, a notion which they no doubt 
inherited from the Old Testament prophets. 
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Appended to the book is a lengthy treatment on the historical back- 
ground of the doctrine of the Assumption of Mary in which is pointed 
out the absolute lack of facts about the death of Mary, to which the un- 
certainty of Epiphanius as late as the fourth century attests. Even as late 
as the ninth century, Usuard merely stated that August 15 is the day of 
the “Falling asleep of Mary, the holy mother of God,” and admitted ig- 
norance as to the resting-place of her body. Granted that he regarded 
August 14 as vigilia assumptionis sanctae Mariae, in the light of the con- 
text, the word assumptio does not seem to have been used in the sense 
which is applied to it today by Roman Catholics. This treatment ends 
with the solemn warning not to allow “fantasy, however pious, to mas- 
querade as fact and thus to weaken the firm foundation of truth” (p. 192). 

The author brought a broad scope of knowledge to bear on his subject 
and often the imagination is stimulated by lively comparisons of people 
centuries apart. One example may suffice: “Florence Nightingale is said 
to have found statistics ‘more enlivening than a novel’ since she ‘loved to 
bite on hard fact,’ and Eusebius of Caesarea seems to have shared her taste 
for the meticulous arrangement of carefully collected material” (p. 58). 

Interesting and enlightening as the book may be, a few shortcomings 
cannot escape attention. Many noteworthy facts which are given by the 
author leave a question in the reader’s mind as to their meaning and sig- 
nificance for the interpretation of history. An author’s theology can 
hardly ever be divorced from his interpretation of history and perhaps a 
little probing into this aspect would have enhanced the significance and 
value of the work. One misses especially a word about the influence of 
the Christocentric presuppositions of the Patristic writers, which seem to 
have been the basis of a broadening of “‘holy history’ often to include the 
secular. The author was of necessity selective, but perhaps some men- 
tion could have been made of Theodore of Mopsuestia and John Chrys- 
ostom as members of the influential school of Antioch, whose inter- 
pretation of Scripture represents in some respects a definite change of 
the concept of history from that prevalent at an era when the Fathers 
were fascinated by the principles of allegory, and from the uncertainty 
of the meaning of history which permeated the periphery of Christendom 
in the ever changing and fantastic gnostic systems. 

These shortcomings are well outweighed by the merits of insight, the 
wisdom of many centuries skillfully woven together, and the straight- 
forward and lucid method of presentation. The author ranks with Brit- 
ish scholars who have enriched the appreciation of patristic studies. 

DANIEL J. ‘THERON 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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Towarps A THEOLOGY OF EVANGELISM, by Julian N. Hartt. 123 pp. 

New York, Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1955. $2.00. 

At the heart of this book a problem is stated and a question asked, the 
solution and the answer to which are of cardinal importance in the work 
of evangelism. After insisting that every person is the member of a “de- 
fining community,” some living and actual culture, and after seeing that 
the Christian has also to think of himself as sharing in the existence of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, the author writes, ““The problem of the Church is 
how, within worldly existence, a person can be a member of two defining 
communities at once, because this is what the Gospel seems to demand of 
us all” (p. 74). That is the problem. 

The question is posed by the necessity of recognizing in the Gospel a 
revolutionary ferment as regards all human societies and a power for 
transforming individuals and civilization. ‘Where does the Church 
stand in relation to the divine revolution and to the transformation of 
our civilization?” (p. 84). 

To prove that problem and to ask that question is to take an important 
step towards seeing evangelism in perspective, and is to move towards the 
possibility of a theology of evangelism which is relevant for the world to- 
day. Much of what goes by the name of evangelism is content to deal 
with the superficial needs of individuals, often in dissociation from the 
life of the community. But the deepest needs of men and women are 
concerned with their relationships, with what they “belong to.” While 
evangelism, truly understood, will always be a mediating of the divine 
Word to persons, yet it is never that Word to persons in isolation but 
always to them as persons-in-community. The object of evangelism will 
be the transformation of persons-in-community into a new community of 
persons. This is the essentially revolutionary character of the Gospel. 

The great value of this book is that it makes this point luminously 
clear. In doing so it points towards a theology of evangelism. The word 
towards in the title is indeed of special importance, not as in any way 
qualifying the value of the book for theology or evangelism, but rather 
as a reminder of how much mental undergrowth needs to be cleared away 
before the task of communicating the Gospel becomes possible. This 
book is a “bull-dozer’”’ of the kind urgently needed in considering the mis- 
sionary task of the Church today in every country in the world without 
exception. 


M. A. C. WARREN 
London, England 
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CONGREGATIONALISM: A STuDy IN CHURCH Po tity, by Douglas Horton. 

96 pp. London, Independent Press Ltd., 1952. 6s. 

Classic Congregationalism, like the Presbyterianism of the Westminster 
Divines, has no doctrine of the denominational Church. It has a doc- 
trine of the visible Church, both as a local and as a universal entity, but 
nothing in between. But for more than a century American Congre- 
gationalists have been developing national denominational functions. 
What, then, is their present theory about themselves? 

The current “agonizing reappraisal” of Congregationalism growing 
out of the ecumenical movement and more especially out of the de- 
bates and litigation over the merger with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church finds admirable expression in this brief but significant book by 
Dr. Douglas Horton, Minister of the General Council of Congregational 
Christian Churches for many years and new Dean of the Harvard Di- 
vinity School. The basic issue, which in varying forms is an urgent ec- 
clesiastical and political problem nearly everywhere in the world today, 
concerns the relation of freedom and authority, represented for Con- 
gregationalists in their respective principles of the autonomy of the local 
congregation and “fellowship” among congregations, the latter being the 
theoretical basis of their denominational superstructure. Specifically 
how do Congregationalists define the nature and powers of their national 
organization, the ‘““General Council’? 

Dr. Horton suggests that ‘“‘a council is a kind of congregation.” But 
he hastens to avoid implying that this means that the denomination as a 
whole is to be regarded as a single “Church,” for the General Council is 
treated not as a representative body, but as a local congregation consist- 
ing of the individuals who compose it. Like any other local congrega- 
tion, it can unite with similar bodies if it chooses to. Yet, of course, 
along with similarities, the author acknowledges differences between a 
council and a local congregation, and at times even seems to imply that 
the council does have a representative character which gives its constitu- 
ents some control over it. 

These are extremely interesting developments. An outsider can be 
pardoned for wondering whether the theory of Congregationalism must 
not soon advance farther still. Certainly American Congregationalism 
for more than a century has been functioning like a “Church,” rather 
than like a congeries of “Churches.” This is particularly true in the 
area of interdenominational relations and mergers. Its theory of itself 
appears to be increasingly seeking to do justice to these functions. If 
the present suggestive study, which speaks of the General Council as a 
kind of Church, were to affirm at the same time the Council’s representa- 
tive character—which, to be sure, it partially avoids doing—the transition 
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to an organic theory of the denominational Church would be effected. 

Ecclesiology in all the Churches in this ecumenical day is on the march. 

In the light of most recent history and theology, this book is of great in- 

terest both within and beyond the bounds of Congregationalism. 
LEFFERTS A. LOETSCHER 

Princeton Theological Seminary 

Princeton, New Jersey 


THE PROPHETIC FAITH OF OuR FATHERS, by LeRoy Edwin Froom. 4 

Vols. Washington, D. C., Review and Herald, 1946-54. 

Professor Froom has given us an amazingly comprehensive history of 
Christian eschatological ideas. He himself assumes that Daniel was an 
historical figure of the time of Nebuchadnezzar and that he was predict- 
ing historical events. The apocalyptic sections in the New Testament 
likewise are held to refer to concrete occurrences in the future. With 
this point of view the author then chronicles in detail the history of 
eschatological concepts for the last two thousand years. He notes that 
the early Church entertained a vivid expectation of the speedy return of 
the Lord, with the introduction of a new dispensation. The time, un- 
fortunately, was definitely calculated and the event was progressively ad- 
vanced. Hippolytus in the third century set the date at five hundred 
years after Christ. The spiritualization of eschatology suggested by Ori- 
gen was first systematically worked out by the Donatist Tychonius who 
identified the new Jerusalem with the Church in its present state. Fol- 
lowing this lead, Augustine equated the eternal reign of Christ with the 
present reign of the Church and treated the one thousand years as a sym- 
bolic round number of indefinite duration. This Augustinian view was 
to become dominant thenceforth until in the West the primitive expecta- 
tion of the literal return of the Lord and the end of the present historical 
dispensation was revived in the late twelfth century, notably by Joachim 
of Fiore. The idea proved especially congenial to the sectaries who iden- 
tified either particular popes or the papacy itself with Anti-Christ. 

The results of this study might have been stated much more briefly 
had not the entire theme of eschatology been geared into the whole story 
of the Church. Events influenced interpretation and interpretation in- 
fluenced events. The main lines are highlighted by charts; there is a 
genealogy of eschatology set up like a Tree of Jesse. Other charts enable 
one to see at a glance the diverse explanations of the passages in Daniel 
and Revelation as to Babylon, Anti-Christ, the 1,260 days and the three 
and one-half years, the number “666,” the Little Horn and the Great 
Beast. 

Volume II picks up the story with Wyclif, Cusa, and Hus and carries 
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through the Reformation and the Counter Reformation. A philosophy 
of history begins to emerge. It is the law of progress exemplified in the 
emergence of sounder interpretations of Daniel and Revelation. There 
was, however, one example of retrogression. Calvin was clear only that 
Rome was Anti-Christ but quite vague with regard to the eschatological 
elements. In other words, Calvin did for the Reformation what Augus- 
tine did for the early Church by allegorizing eschatology and projecting 
the end indefinitely into the future so that man could assume a time span 
for the realization of God’s plan in history. I would suggest that this is 
one of the sources of the enormous drive of Calvinism. 

On the other hand one must be cautious with regard to such generali- 
zations, for the third volume points out that the New England Calvinists 
were very much concerned for the millenium, its character, and date. 
Cotton Mather was inspired by Joachimite dreams for the dissemination 
of the eternal gospel and the ushering in of the reign of the Spirit. Jon- 
athon Edwards, Hopkins, and others were definitely interested in the im- 
minent millennium and their activities in revivalism, missions, and social 
reform, were accentuated by the sense of urgency. Perhaps then, one 
might say that the expectation of a time span started the Calvinist Holy 
Commonwealth and then the foreshortening of the time speeded effort. 

The fourth volume has to do with a great disappointment through the 


faulty calculations of the Millerites and then the rise of the Seventh Day 
Adventists. A new theme is here introduced, namely, Sabbatarianism. 

The book is immensely detailed but much more directly focused on 
the question of the interpretation of Biblical prophecy than on the place 
which such calculations occupied in the total theology of particular per- 
sons. Whatever one’s presuppositions the work is a great storehouse of 
information. 


ROLAND H. BAINTON 


Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Customs AND CULTURES, by Eugene A. Nida. 306 pp. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1954. $4.00. 

As the subtitle suggests, Customs and Cultures by Eugene A. Nida is 
an introduction to anthropology for Christian missions. Hitherto it has 
been often fashionable in books dealing with anthropology and missions 
to caricature the missionary, painting him as an insensitive destroyer of 
old and beautiful ways, or as a prude, blanketing the innocent simplicity 
of native beauty with shapeless Mother Hubbards. Dr. Nida is not un- 
mindful of the tragic mistakes in cultural orientation which have plagued 
the expansion of Christianity, and his book is filled with such object les- 
sons, but he is also deeply appreciative of the positive contributions of the 
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Christian mission. ‘Good missionaries,” he says, “have always been good 
‘anthropologists.’”” This book will make them better anthropologists 
and therefore better missionaries, able to cut through that confusion of 
the Gospel with Western culture which not only distorts the faith but 
also thwarts its communication to those who neither want nor need our 
culture. The book is also a wide-ranging, sometimes startling, and often 
humorous encounter with the strange ways of the human race which will 
appeal as much to the general reader as to the missionary. 

In the first two chapters the author teaches a salutary lesson in compara- 
tive cultures. Our ways are not always the best, nor are they always un. 
derstood. Chapter one is a dramatic succession of culture contrasts and 
misunderstandings, as when the Chinese thought the early missionaries 
worshiped chairs since in prayer they knelt before them. Chapter two is 
a more technical analysis of the complicated and inter-related elements of 
behavior patterns. It is refreshing to find a treatment of this which is 
neither ethically neutral nor patronizingly Western nor sentimentally 
romantic about “primitive man.” 

Succeeding chapters, vividly illustrated out of the author’s reading and 
travels in fifty countries, deal with the problems of race (““The fundamen. 
tal rule is . . . to treat people as people’’), material culture, family and 
sex (“God works through many different social patterns’), religion and 
superstition, art, language, and customs. The chapter on language isa 
brilliantly condensed treatment of the author’s own field of specialty, 
linguistics and translation. The final chapter surveys some successful 
Christian approaches to anthropological problems in cultural situations. 
A brief appendix gives “‘practical suggestions concerning ways in which 
missionaries may acquire helpful anthropological background and field 
data,” and includes a short, graded bibliography. 

Since Customs and Cultures is directed to a popular audience, it in- 
tentionally emphasizes illustration and not technical detail, and if at 
times it seems too profusely illustrated and a little under-integrated per 
haps even this serves the author’s purpose of warning against any over 
simplification of the incredibly complex patterns of human behavior 
This is an honest, accurate, tolerant survey and its main thesis cannot be 
repeated too often: “Real solutions result from the presenting of the truth 
within an understandable framework of the other man’s experience.” 

Dr. Nida, Secretary for Translations of the American Bible Society, i 
the author of a number of technical works, Learning a Foreign Language, 
Morphology, and Bible Translating, and has written as well the more pop 
ular and very well received God’s Word in Man’s Language. 

SAMUEL H. MorFETtT 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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PRESBYTERIANISM, by G. D. Henderson. 179 pp. Aberdeen, Aberdeen 

University Press, 1954. 12s. 6d. 

Professor Henderson is a scholar of wide range and an author of distinc- 
tion in the field of Scottish Church history. He is here concerned not 
only with historical aspects of Presbyterianism but also with the practical 
question: “how far it is justified in maintaining itself today and for the 
future.” He does not, however, recite the old-time scriptural argument 
from proof-texts. Indeed, commenting on the high scriptural ground 
taken by the Scots Seceders in 1736, he regards their position as today 
confined to “remnant bodies” of Scottish Presbyterianism. His own view 
is apparently conveyed in a quotation from the Ministers’ Manual (1947): 
the Presbyterian Order is “scriptural in the sense that it has been con- 
sciously devised out of Scripture, though it can hardly be said to be clearly 
imposed by Scripture” (p. 140). 

The book is chiefly an interpretation of Presbyterianism in its Scottish 
manifestations, but this is enriched by the author’s knowledge of the Re- 
formed Churches everywhere, and of his general familiarity with history 
and literature. The impulse given by Calvin has full recognition. For 
him a Presbyterian polity was not something adventitious or optional: it 
was “the outward means appointed by God for the establishing of His 
Kingdom.” Th Church was for him not a hierarchy but the family of 
God, taking visible form in accord with the revealed Word. In Scotland 
the rejection of medieval sacerdotalism involved the rejection of the epis- 
copate. When the name “bishop” was used, it did not mark a distinction 
of ministerial order. The notion of a validating succession Henderson 
holds to be alien to the Reformed Church. Calvin pointed out that 
Caiaphas could claim succession from Aaron. But Calvin had no objec- 
tion to an administrative episcopacy, and Scotland had its ‘‘superintend- 
ents” with oversight over parish ministers and with responsibility to the 
General Assembly. The desirability of such functionaries (without any 
admission of superiority of “order”) is “an open question among Pres- 
byterians.” 

On “the origin of the eldership,” Dr. Henderson has profited by recent 
investigations of those elements of lay representation that appear in the 
work of Gcolampadius and others before the Ordinances of Geneva, and 
he connects this development with the Conciliar Movement and other 
medieval experience with representation. The reference to the decision 
of the sanior pars in a Benedictine statute of 1249 (p. 61) might have been 
connected with a phrase in the Benedictine Rule itself, Chapter Ixiv, on 
the election of the abbot: pars quamvis parva congregationis saniore 
consilio eligerit. The full history of representative government in the 
Church remains to be written. Not less valuable is the broadly illumi- 
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nating chapter on “the Deacon,” in course of which the author expresses 
regret for the defective use of the office of deacon, and the confused use 
of the term itself, in Presbyterian and other Churches. Another chap- 
ter treats in a practical way the varieties of Presbyterian polity on the 
Continent, and this is followed by an excellent account of ‘English- 
speaking Presbyterianism” in its more modern aspects. The final chap- 
ter contains some good thinking on critical issues in contemporary Pres- 
byterianism. There seems a certain lack of clarity in the assertion that 
what Protestants have rejected may be summed up in the word ‘“priest- 
hood,” in connection with the doctrine that all Christians are priests. 
But in general the book offers an admirably competent and interesting 
account of its subject. 
Joun T. McNEILL 


East Middlebury, Vermont 


MAn’s QUEST FOR Gop: STUDIES IN PRAYER AND SYMBOLISM, by Abraham 
Joshua Heschel. 151 pp. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1954. 
$3.00. 

In June 1953, Abraham Joshua Heschel, professor at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, had the unusual distinction of appearing, 
as guest speaker, before both the Conservative Rabbinical Assembly of 
America and the Reform Central Conference of American Rabbis. On 
both occasions, he spoke on prayer, but each address was directed to the 
condition of the segment of American Jewry that was represented by the 
particular rabbinical gathering he confronted. Together, the two ad- 
dresses—reproduced with some changes as chapters 3 and 4 of this vol- 
ume—constitute, in my estimation, one of the most penetrating discussions 
of prayer and one of the most devastating critiques of the secularism 
consuming Jewish religious life in America to appear in many years. 
Around these two chapters the rest of the book is built, in such a way as 
to give it an enduring significance both for the perennial issues it raises 
and as a commentary on religion in our time. 

Heschel defines his basic framework in terms of the classic Jewish 
polarity of keva and kavvanah—keva, the “fixed thing” of prescription 
and traditional; kavvanah, the inwardness, the “direction of the heart” 
turned to God. Both are essential aspects of the religious life, yet when 
torn from the other, each may be corrupted and turned into a lie. Con- 
servatism, which prides itself on its “positive” attitude to tradition, is 
particularly prone to a graceless routinism, and Heschel strives to remind 
it that “spontaneity is the goal.” Reform, which has tended to think of 
Judaism as little more than a philosophy of “ethical monotheism,” re- 
quires to be brought back to a more organic relation to the fullness of 
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tradition, and this Heschel attempts in a chapter entitled “Continuity Is 
the Way.” The emphasis is different, but the underlying theme is the 
same: the wholeness of the religious life in its unity of “spontaneity” and 
“continuity,” of tradition and inwardness, of law and freedom. And the 
same too is the disease that Heschel finds devouring the religious life of 
American Jewry, Conservative and Reform alike—and, one might add, 
Orthodox as well, at least the so-called American Orthodox. This dis- 
ease is secularism, the replacement of the God-centered standpoint of 
Biblical-Rabbinic faith by the man-centered, group-centered, institution- 
centered outlook that today dominates so much of American religion. 
What has happened to prayer, Heschel feels, illustrates with particular 
poignancy how far the desiccation of religious life has gone in the per- 
vasive atmosphere of “‘pro-religious” secularism so characteristic of this 
country today. 

Proceeding from the authenticity of faith, Heschel takes a high line in 
his understanding of prayer and worship. Even more than being a dia- 
logue with God, prayer is an “openness” in which “we make ourselves 
communicable to him.” “In prayer, we shift the center of living from 
self-consciousness to self-surrender.”” On its human side, “prayer is spir- 
itual ecstasy; it is as if all our vital thought in fierce ardor would burst 
the mind to stream toward God.” Yet the initiative is always God's, and 
prayer is essentially responsive; in a rather Barthian strain, particularly 
appropriate in this connection, Heschel points out: “Unless it is the will 
of God that I pray . . . , how ludicrous is all my prayer!” Prayer is the 
person’s “meeting” with God; yet it is only within the context of the be- 
lieving, praying, covenanted community that the individual can come to 
this personal “meeting.” Prayer, worship, is ultimately a ‘“‘way of liv- 
ing”: “to worship is to rise to a higher level of existence, to see the world 
from the point of view of God,” while “the essence of prayer lies in man’s 
self-transcending, in his surpassing the limits of what is human... .” 
But as such, is prayer, is worship, a human possibility? It is a divine 
grace; hence “‘we pray to be able to pray.” But it is a divine grace upon 
which our very being depends, for in the last analysis, prayer is an “onto- 
logical necessity.” 

So understood, are prayer and worship to be found in the present-day 
American synagogue, whatever its “denominational” affiliation? Heschel 
makes no pretense, of course, to search the heart of the man in the pew, 
but he cannot help but testify to what he sees and knows. The very 
meaning of prayer and worship have been forgotten. Worship has de- 
generated into flat and monotonous “ceremonial,” occasionally “enliv- 
ened” with tired gestures at entertainment and “inspiration.” Prayer, 
where it is not mere dead and routinized repetition of the traditional 
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forms simply because they are traditional (the ‘“‘behavioristic fallacy,” 
Heschel calls it), is recommended as a device for personal ‘“‘enrichment” 
(the “solipsistic fallacy’) or community solidarity (the “sociological fal- 
lacy”). Everything is externalized and voided of its inner content; not 
God, but man and his psychological, sociological, and “spiritual” con- 
cerns, becomes the decisive center of synagogue life. Institutionally, this 
thoroughgoing secularization pays off (“edifices [and membership] are 
growing’), but it is an institutional system where “worship is decaying” 
and the “religious substance” has crumbled away. Heschel moderates 
his drastic criticism of the present-day synagogue—more in the printed 
version than in his spoken addresses—but in the end he cannot help ex- 
claiming: ‘“‘Better prayer without a synagogue than a synagogue without 
prayer.” No more shattering judgment on American religious life—and 
not merely Jewish—can be imagined. 

Supplementing his chapters on prayer, which form the major part of 
this book, there is a discussion of symbolism in religion, in which Heschel 
makes the same criticism of externalization and the same plea for imme- 
diacy. ‘Symbols have their place in the outer court of religion. What 
is found in the inner sanctuary is . . . the simplicity and immediacy of 
insight, faith, and dedication. . . . What we ought to strive for is to find 
out whether we have a common concern, whether, e.g., we are interested 
in atonement at all. Then the question of what symbols express atone- 
ment is secondary. What we need is immediacy.” 

There is much in this slim volume that will prove genuinely rewarding 
to the man of faith, Christian as well as Jew. But perhaps it will serve 
its purpose also in introducing to many readers a major theological fig- 
ure, whose two-volume work, Man Is Not Alone, and earlier Die Pro- 
phetie (soon to appear in English translation) constitute contributions of 
a very high order to the creative religious thinking of our time. 

WILL HERBERG 
New York, New York 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BIBLICAL TRANSLATION; SOME REFORMA- 
TION CONTROVERSIES AND THEIR BACKGROUND, by W. Schwarz. 225 pp. 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1955. $4.75. 

This is an interesting and penetrating account of the conflict of “the 
inspirational principle” and “the philological principle” with respect to 
translations of the Bible. It is concerned primarily with the clash be- 
tween these two principles that took place in the sixteenth century, and 
almost three-fourths of the book is devoted to successive chapters on 
Reuchlin, Erasmus, and Luther, closing with the last of these. 

The inspirational principle is defined thus: “It was thought that no 
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human being is able to reproduce God’s word as revealed to man in its 
entirety unless a new revelation takes place in which God makes known 
His word to the translator in a new language. Ifa new revelation occurs, 
the translation is equal to the original in every respect. The process of 
rendering is not executed with the help of human interpretation but 
through God’s direct intercession. The translator is nothing but an in- 
strument of God. . . . Once an inspired version exists, its text is final, 
it cannot be revised or amended as long as no depravation of its actual 
wording occurs.” 

The philological principle is defined thus: “A translation can only be 
executed by the human mind. However imperfect man’s understanding 
of Scripture may be, he may through study be able to arrive at a greater 
comprehension and thus produce a better translation which, however, 
can never be a reproduction of God’s word in its entirety. This principle 
in its most radical form cannot therefore recognize any ‘authentic’ ver- 
sion that replaces the original and can be used as a basis of exegesis.” 

These principles clashed in the early fifth century, when Jerome dis- 
carded the belief that the Greek Septuagint was inspired, and turned to 
the Hebrew original as the basis for his revision of the Old Latin transla- 
tions. Augustine opposed him on the ground that the Septuagint was 
divinely inspired and that Jerome’s action was out of accord with the 
authority and unity of the Church. 

During the Middle Ages, however, Jerome’s Vulgate became the au- 
thoritative Bible of the Western Church, in effect displacing the original 
Hebrew and Greek. Its position was officially affirmed by the Council of 
Trent, April 8, 1546, in a decree that “the Vulgate, approved through 
long usage in the Church through so many centuries, be held as authentic 
in public readings, disputations, preachings, and expositions, and that 
nobody dare or presume to reject it under any pretext.” But that decree 
was too late to check the scholarship of humanists and reformers, whose 
studies had already gone far to justify their position that the interpreta- 
tion and translation of the Bible should be based upon the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament and the Greek text of the New Testament. 

The present volume gives an illuminating account of the principles, 
problems, and controversies involved in the work of Biblical interpreta- 
tion and translation as variously undertaken by Reuchlin, Erasmus, and 
Luther. I concur fully in what is said of its worth in the Foreword by 
Professor C. H. Dodd. I have just one word of warning: the author uses 
the word “inspirational” more loosely than his initial definition of “the 
inspirational principle” would imply. Unless the reader is aware of this 
he may wonder a bit at “the inspirational view” on page 46 and at the 
application of the title “The Inspirational View” to the chapter on 
Luther. 
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For this is not a story which begins and ends with “the inspirational 
principle.” It begins with a miraculous Septuagint, but it does not end 
with a miraculous German Bible. It is the story of the increasing clari- 
fication and acceptance of sound philological principles as applied to the 
translation of the Bible. Luther’s “illuminatio,” to use his own term, 
or “inspiration,” to use the author’s word, did not cause him to reject 
these principles, but determined the spirit in which he accepted them. 
All this is properly stated in the last chapter. 

The book is so good that it calls for more. It could well be followed 
by two others, one dealing with the principles and problems of Biblical 
translation from Luther and Calvin and Tyndale to the publication in 
1831 of Carl Lachmann’s first critical edition of the Greek text of the 
New Testament, the other dealing with the period from Lachmann to 
the present day. These volumes, like the present one, should be devoted 
to the exposition of principles, keeping details of biography and bibliog. 
raphy out of the picture save as they may contribute to that exposition. 

These additional volumes, if written, would show how mistaken is the 
assumption that, since it was agreed that only the Hebrew and Greek 
scriptures should serve as the basis for translation and for theological 
interpretation and discussion, it follows that “new versions were devoid 
of theological significance and the translator could work without fear of 
the stigma of heresy.” They would also reveal how questionable is the 
implied assumption that truth is of less consequence in the use of the 
Bible in public worship than in theological discussion. 

LuTHER A. WEIGLE 
Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 


A CoMPANION TO THE Stupy OF ST. AUGUSTINE, Edited by Roy W. Batten- 
house. 425 pp. New York, Oxford University Press, 1955. $5.50. 
The Duodecim, a small society of Protestant theologians formed more 

than a decade ago, devoted five of its semi-annual meetings during the 

years 1945-7 to papers and discussion on various aspects of St. Augustine's 
monumental contribution to Western thought. Out of these sessions 
grew the present volume, which will surely prove to be a notable addition 
to the works of scholarly interpretation and appraisal dealing with the 
thought of this greatest of all the Church Fathers. Sixteen university and 
seminary professors have contributed essays to the volume, and in this 
roster of authors can be found the names of some of the most vigorous and 
imaginative younger Protestant theologians in America today. 

Everyone is familiar with the recent revival of interest in St. Augustine, 
but at the same time there has been a grievous dearth of synoptic works, 
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particularly in English, to aid not only the beginner but also the advanced 
scholar as he strives to gain some sense of the whole in the vast body of 
the Augustinian writings. The current symposium, constructed under 
the skillful editorial hand of Professor Battenhouse, is exactly the kind of 
synoptic work that has been needed, and truly is the best available ‘“com- 
panion to the study of St. Augustine” for both neophyte and seasoned 
theologian. 

The essays fall into three groups. The first, called Introduction, opens 
with a competent piece on ‘The Significance of St. Augustine Today” by 
David D. Williams in which the author indicates the power of St. Au- 
gustine as a seminal thinker against the background of similarities be- 
tween the crisis of the Roman World of the fourth and fifth centuries and 
our own mid-twentieth century situation. This essay is followed by a 
review of the life of St. Augustine by Battenhouse, and a discussion of 
St. Augustine as a pastor by Joseph R. Bernardin. The three essays are 
designed primarily to be factual and informative, and as such they serve 
admirably in supplying the reader in concise form with the kind of ma- 
terial he should have freshly in mind as he approaches the more difficult 
remaining essays. 

The second part of the volume is entitled “A Critical Guide to the Ma- 
jor Works.” The late David E. Roberts supplies the first essay on St. 
Augustine’s earliest writings, in which are to be found helpful expositions 
of such treatises as De ordine, De immortalitate animae, and, most impor- 
tantly, De libero arbitrio. The next essay, by T. S. K. Scott-Craig, exam- 
ines thoroughly the very significant work On Christian Instruction. 
The next three on the Anti-Manichaean, Anti-Donatist, and Anti-Pela- 
gian writings, contributed respectively by S. R. Hopper, F. W. Dillistone, 
and Paul Lehmann, form perhaps the most valuable portion of the book. 
The essay on the Donatist heresy and St. Augustine’s attack upon it will 
be most helpful for those who have struggled to understand the phenom- 
enon of Donatism and how it functioned in the development of the early 
Church. The second section concludes with an excellent essay on De 
trinitate by C. C. Richards and a final one on the City of God by E. R. 
Hardy, Jr. 

The third section of the Book is devoted to “Special Aspects of St. Au- 
gustine’s Thought.” ‘These essays are systematic in character, and draw 
widely upon the whole Augustinian corpus. The first, by R. E. Cush- 
man, discusses adequately the relation of faith and reason in the thinking 
of St. Augustine. This is followed by W. A. Christian’s essay on “The 
Creation of the World.” It might be noted that a companion piece could 
well have been added at this point in order to give a more explicit treat- 
ment of St. Augustine’s philosophy of history. The next piece by A. C. 
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Outler deals with ““The Person and the Work of Christ.” In many ways 
this is the most controversial essay in the book. For example, the author 
seems to overemphasize St. Augustine’s neglect of Christ as man (cf. p. 
353) in a way perhaps not borne out by the point of view expressed in 
many places but particularly in The City of God. The next essay, jointly 
authored by T. J. Bigham and A. T. Mollegen, is devoted to a discussion 
of “The Christian Ethic.” Here again there appears to be an over- 
emphasis upon the limitations which St. Augustine’s philosophical back- 
ground, whether Platonic or Neoplatonic, imposed upon him, and, in 
fact, it is argued, prevented him from grasping the Biblical ethic in its 
essence. Admittedly, this is a debatable point, but at the same time it 
should not be forgotten that in the minds of many scholars St. Augustine’s 
profound acquaintance with the Platonic tradition deepened his insight 
into the Christian ethic which he was seeking to elucidate. The final es- 
say, by Roger Hazelton, on “The Devotional Life,” provides a fitting con- 
clusion to the book. 

The Oxford Press is to be congratulated not only for publishing the 
volume but also for producing it in such a perfect form. It is an impor- 
tant book, valuable and timely. May it serve to stimulate further the 
current interest in St. Augustine, for perhaps it is not too much to say 


that his thought is at the moment the most powerful ecumenical force in 
Christendom. 


WHITNEY J. OATES 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


EVANGELICAL NONCONFORMISTS AND HIGHER CRITICISM IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTuRY, by Willis B. Glover. 288 pp. London, Independ- 
ent Press, 1954. 17s. 6d. 

Dr. Glover of the history department of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity has given us the fruits of his patient, competent study of the problems 
created in British religious thought by the introduction of German higher 
criticism. He limits himself to the nonconformists (Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists, Presbyterians), and spends most of his time with 
the last twenty years of the nineteenth century. Dr. Glover states that 
he is neither theologian nor Biblical critic but historian. He also admits 
that his own theological convictions are allied with the neo-evangelicals 
best exemplified by Emil Brunner (p. 9). This to be sure colors fre- 
quently his interpretation of certain of the problems he discusses. 

The book is excellently documented revealing much research in the 
periodicals of the nineteenth century. Unfortunately the printer set the 
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very valuable footnotes in pearl or agate type which is a trial to one’s 
eyesight. 

The reviewer (who has a fondness for historical studies in British the- 
ology) found the book fascinating reading. Here are discussed with ref- 
erence to their views of Biblical criticism such remarkable British per- 
sonalities as Balfour, Maclaren, Spurgeon, Parker, Bruce, the Davidsons 
(Samuel and A. B.), Pusey, Lightfoot, Cave, Hort, Gray, Wescott, Sanday, 
Nicoll, Peake, and Rainy. 

The book is basically the story of the reactions to German criticism as 
it was introduced into British religious thought. Some scholars heartily 
approved it; some were slow and chary but willing to accept it if it made 
its case; some failed to measure the issues and failed to understand it; 
and others strongly repudiated it. Glover's thesis is apparently this: as 
long as criticism was taught by men of unquestionable evangelical faith, 
it made progress; only when it appeared to be expressions of infidelity or 
rationalism was it censured. Accordingly, because so many men of ortho- 
dox theological convictions accepted this criticism in some measure, criti- 
cism eventually found a large acceptance. 

Glover observes that in America critical views of Scripture and liberal 
theology went together so uniformly that the famous modernist-fun- 
damentalist bifurcation occurred. In Great Britain critical views fre- 
quently went with orthodox theology, so no such clear fundamentalist- 
modernist bifurcation took place. 

Radical New Testament criticism was arrested in Great Britain by the 
learned scholarship of such conservatives as Lightfoot, Hort, Wescott, and 
(during most of his life) Sanday. 

Glover’s book is relevant to contemporary studies for it highlights this 
critical problem: what is the relationship of criticism to inspiration, rev- 
elation, and theology? Glover admits that religious liberalism failed to 
solve the problem because it made criticism and theological interpreta- 
tion disjunctive. The radical critics failed because they capitulated to 
naturalism. He feels that the problem is best handled by neo-evangeli- 
cals. 

By way of gentle criticism we would suggest the following. The ex- 
pression “higher criticism” is ambiguous. To be sure the term is used 
as equivalent to “radical higher criticism,” but in the proper meaning of 
the expression conservatives have had their own treatises on higher criti- 
cism. ‘There is some dependence on the judgment of such men as Grant 
and Brunner at certain points where I feel a reading of the original ma- 
terials would call for a different evaluation. Glover is unkind to the 
Princeton school. He calls them “fundamentalists” and says that Cave’s 
pseudo-scholarship would have been an asset to the Princeton school (p. 
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190). However, later in the text he does admit that the Princeton school 
turned out a scholarship unequalled by the British conservatives (p. 220). 
The Princeton scholars were hardly fundamentalists—especially not in the 
narrow, uncomplimentary usage of the term today. Hodge, Green, Wil- 
son, Armstrong, Machen, Vos, and Warfield may have held too strict the- 
ological tenets for some, but they could hardly be accused of welcoming 
pseudo-scholarship. A clearer distinction could be drawn between apol- 
ogy (an answer to a specific situation) and apologetics (the abiding “case” 
for Christianity, pp. 71-72). His judgments about Fairbairn, and the 
Speaker's Commentary are perhaps too sharp. John Dickie (Fifty Years 
of British Theology) treats Fairbairn with much respect. Glover believes 
that there was a contradiction between Spurgeon’s evangelism and Cal- 
vinism. This is but the charge that election excludes means, which 
Spurgeon frequently rebuts in his sermons. 

BERNARD RAMM 
Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 


RELIGION AND THE Morat Lire, by A. Campbell Garnett. 223 pp. New 

York, The Ronald Press Co., 1955. $3.50. 

Professor Garnett of the Department of Philosophy at the University 
of Wisconsin is well known for his earlier books on religion and ethics. 
In the present volume he deals with the difficult problem of the relation 
of religion to morality. Defining religion as ‘“‘an attitude of devotion to 
something other than the self which is regarded as worthy of supreme 
devotion” (p. 6), he argues cogently that theism provides a better support 
for morality than modern secularism and humanism. He then analyzes 
the nature of theism and attempts to purge the traditional Christian the- 
ism of beliefs he regards as irrational and harmful. Thus, he is engaged 
in a polemic against both humanistic philosophers on the Left and ortho- 
dox theologians on the Right. The result is a provocative and reward- 
ing book. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Garnett is more successful in his criti- 
cisms of the “secularism” of Mill and Dewey and the “humanism” of 
Eric Fromm than he is in his attempt to reform Christian theology. He 
is at his best when he is dealing with philosophical and psychological 
ideas. For example, he points out clearly that Dewey’s explanation of 
conscience by social conditioning overlooks the difference between ‘“‘tra- 
ditional” conscience and the “critical’’ conscience which demands the 
universal welfare of mankind. He also shows that Dewey’s refusal to 
define the ideal ends to be sought by scientific intelligence weakens his 
claim to provide an adequate object for personal devotion and a theoreti- 
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cal basis for democratic society. Fromm’s humanism is superior to this 
in that he recognizes man’s “need to have a frame of orientation and an 
object of devotion” and the indispensableness of ‘‘productive love’ for 
this purpose. But even in a humanism of this kind there is a subtle dan- 
ger of spiritual pride. ‘“There is no power here, therefore, to call a man 
completely out of himself so that the self ceases to be an ultimate end and 
becomes instead something we care for only as a means, a vital instrument 
for achievement of the objective tasks on which our hearts are set” (p. 
90). In contrast, theism enables man to overcome his self-centeredness 
by devotion to a personal God and the service of all men in love, and at 
the same time it is the source of a profound humility. 

However, Garnett’s view of the relation of religion to morality is open 
to criticism. He holds in Kantian fashion that ethics is logically prior to 
religion, since religious faith involves a moral judgment that its object is 
supremely worthy. “Either we have nothing at all that can be called 
ethical knowledge,” he says, “or we have the major part of it independ- 
ently of our views on religion” (p. 14). ““The question is not one of the 
content of moral ideas or of the grounds for that content. It is one of the 
motivation of ethical behavior, the discipline of the moral life” (p. 18). 
Surely, this is to carry the autonomy of ethics too far, and it makes unin- 
telligible the profound influence of religion upon the content as well as 
the motivation of morality in the Bible. 

Garnett traces the origin of theism almost exclusively to the moral con- 
sciousness. Although he speaks of a “‘mystical” as well as a moral root of 
religion, he seems to reject Otto’s view that it is independent of the moral. 
Belief in God arises from the moral demands of the “critical conscience” 
which exercise constraint upon natural desires and from surrender to the 
Source of these demands in a “leap of faith.” The intellectual content 
essential to this faith is reduced to a few propositions which constitute 
the “simple theistic faith”: ““That man is loved of God; that man should 
love God with all his heart; that man should love his neighbor as himself; 
that in such love to God and man the human spirit is made whole” (p. 
117). While this simple faith cannot be demonstrated by reason, Garnett 
holds that it can be shown to have ‘‘a modest degree of positive probabil- 
ity” (p. 125), and he offers a philosophical argument for a world mind 
which he identifies with the personal God of theism. There is much 
which is of value here, but one wonders whether even “simple theistic 
faith” should be based upon moral experience alone. Certainly, the New 
Testament faith in God’s love and man’s response to it arose historically 
in a process of revelation in which there were other than moral elements. 

But the most serious objections arise when Professor Garnett attempts 
to bring the Christian faith in line with this “simple theistic faith” by 
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purging it of various “accretions” and “distortions” due to the influence 
of “magic” and “philosophical rationalism.” For example, he rejects 
completely the doctrines of creation and omnipotence as accretions due 
to the application of a common-sense, prescientific concept of causation to 
the cosmos. He holds that the atonement by Christ was effected through 
“the content of his teaching and the example of his life and death that 
stimulated the critical conscience to a fuller and keener awareness of the 
duties of the moral life,” and “the response of love toward God in which 
they found new strength, an inward peace, and further joy” (pp. 161, 
162). The reason that Jesus’ death on the cross was essential is that “the 
demonstration of an ideal of duty requires, not only the teaching of the 
ideal in the abstract, but the manifestation in practice that it is possible 
for man to live up to it” (p. 181). As one would expect from this, Gar- 
nett decries the “exaltation of Jesus into a being of more than human 
spiritual power” (p. 181). Although he acknowledges that Jesus has been 
“Savior” to men, bringing to them “the sense of God’s forgiveness and a 
new power to fight against sin within” (p. 184), and believes that in him 
“God is present in a peculiar way and that in drawing close to him in love 
and loyalty one is drawing close to God” (p. 186), he seems to interpret 
this in terms of his “panentheistic’” emphasis upon the immanence of 
God. God as “the all-inclusive whole is in all persons; He is in the high- 
est degree in Jesus.” 

Similarly, Garnett acknowledges the “‘special revelation” in the Bible, 
but he stresses the “general revelation” of the Spirit of God open to all. 
Indeed, he goes so far as to say that “the special historical revelation can 
never exceed the content of the general revelation” and adds that “what 
is revealed in the person of Jesus and by the Spirit of God within us is 
the same,” that is, the “simple theistic faith” (p. 179). Does this not im- 
ply that Jesus merely expressed the general revelation, which is open to 
all, more clearly and lived by it more perfectly than other men? If so, 
how does Professor Garnett’s view differ from that of the type of liberal 
Protestantism which emphasized the function of Christ as moral example 
and teacher rather than Redeemer? 

GerorGE F. THOMAS 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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He attempts to show modern man his appropriate place in the universe 
and in society. Man has the double task of accepting his involvement in 
nature and history and assuming his responsibility to govern nature and 
to shape history. For Niebuhr, the recognition of this double task as 
God’s order for man constitutes selfhood, and unwillingness to recognize 
it results inevitably in the disintegration of the personality and conse- 
quently of society. It is Niebuhr’s forte that he presents his thesis bril- 
liantly and eloquently, and with a wealth of historical and psychological 
analysis. 

Strangely enough, all this is prefaced by an acknowledgment of “in- 
debtedness to . . . Martin Buber, whose book J and Thou first instructed 
me and many others on the uniqueness of human selfhood and on the 
religious dimension of the problem” (p. ix). I say strangely because 
Buber’s basic idea conflicts with Niebuhr’s thesis in this book. For 
Buber there is no self which can be presupposed. On the contrary, the 
self becomes itself only through relating as the I to and for the Thou. 
The Thou as related to me establishes the I. For Buber this question 
does not merely have a “religious dimension” but is essentially in itself 
religion. God as related to man establishes man’s selfhood. 

Whereas Niebuhr starts with the self, and contemplates from that view- 
point problems of the self and God, the self and society, etc., where soci- 
ety is a group of selves, Buber begins with relatedness as grounded in 
God, sees society established where this relatedness occurs, and out of 
this the participants are enabled to experience self-awareness. Niebuhr 
writes of the self and the dramas of history, which indicates the quite 
independent participation of the individual as opposed to Buber’s com- 
pletely undramatic concept of history as the development, through con- 
tinuing relatedness, toward self-realization. 

Niebuhr’s great contribution is that he demonstrates the inadequacy of 
our heritage of individualistic idealism and materialism as a basis for re- 
gaining our God-ordained place in the universe. His inability to point 
out a constructive solution to our dilemma is due to his retention of the 
rigid concept of selfhood, which keeps him from breaking completely 
free of the very dangers he has shown us. Buber, who influenced Nie- 
buhr in the course of his search for the meaning of true humanity, in 
absolutizing relatedness as the ultimate basis, is in danger of philosophiz- 
ing God and falling into the pantheism of Spinoza. Over against these, 
could we not describe the Christian understanding of man as founded in 
God's personality addressing himself through us to our fellow-man, thus 
creating the possibility of our being true persons to each other? 

Hans HOFMANN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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